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to make your city 


Compare your accident rate with that 
= of other communities. 


Receive monthly a packaged traffic 
e safety education program. 


Know up-to-date methods of handling 
& drunken drivers. 


A TRAFFIC SAFETY MEMBERSHIP in the National Safety 
Council will furnish answers to your questions. It will help you 
hold motor vehicle accidents at a minimum. 

City and County Agencies . . . Police Depart- 
ments, Chambers of Commerce, Motor Clubs, and ; 

, ° . crip o PUBLIC SAFETY Magazine 
other groups (not appropriate for community or state S Today's Traffic (News 
safety councils): for annual dues of $25.00 per year, you can ' ff > 
receive a wealth of information to help make your streets and 
highways safer. 

Magazines, reports and consultation services bring you 
the latest educational, engineering, and enforcement material. 
A variety of monthly public educational materials help keep 
your program up-to-date. 

There is also an appropriate service for state govern- 


ment units. Write for additional information. ee Hic Sectior a 
ANNUAL DUES 
$25 PER YEAR 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


° 








HARLEY-DAVIDSON Motorcycles help 


Covington, Ky., police set new traffic safety records 





YOVINGTON, KENTUCKY, is setting a fast pace in 
} accident prevention and traffic control. As of 
April 21, 1952, this city had a record of 348 con- 
secutive days without a traffic fatality. Chief of 
Police John Bornhorn attributes this praiseworthy 
record to the efficiency attained by the motorcycle- 
mounted traffic enforcement division. Harley- 
Davidson Police Motorcycles and Servi-Cars are 
used exclusively. 

Take a tip from police chiefs and traffic safety 
directors throughout the Nation. Your city too, 
large or small, can get effective law enforcement 
and traffic control through the use of Harley- 
Davidson Police Motorcycles. They're built es- 


pecially for the challenging conditions of police 


work. Mounted officers like the way these powerful 
machines handle in crowded traffic . . . their fast 
pickup, effortless steering and oil-cushioned rid- 
ing ease. And you'll like their economy and 
dependability, plus the pickup in efficiency within 
your police department. Ask your dealer for 
complete information, or write 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


COMPANY 


SEND FOR THIS POLICE BOOKLET 


‘More Effective Police Power"’ 
You'll! find many helpful ideas for your traffic deportment 
in this illustrated 16-page booklet. It's full of informa- 
tion about police motorcycles and their use in law en 
forcement and accident prevention work. Your copy will be 
sent promptly on request. No obligation. Write today 
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POLEC FE 


Motorcycles 


Servi-Cars 
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$7. LOUIS WE HAVE AT THE PRESENT TIME FIVE THOUSAND MARK-TIME PARKING METERS*HAVE 


reports ! PLACED ADDITIONAL ORDER FOR MORE+HAVE HAD EXCELLENT RESULTS MAINTENANCE 
AVERAGING LESS THAN ONE PER CENT WITH REPAIR COST VERY LOW 


SUPERVISOR PARKING METER DIV CITY OF STLOUIS. 


TAMPA WE HAVE AUTOMATIC AND MANUAL METERS WE FIND THE MANUAL METERS 
reports ! MUCH CHEAPER AND EASIER TO MAINTAIN® 
DIRECTOR TRAFFIC BUREAU POLICE DEPTs 


INDIANAPOLIS THIS CITY PURCHASED 550 MARK=TIME METERS IN 1950 LATER 350 MORE LAST 


ts! YEAR AN ADDITIONAL 2200 METERS WERE PURCHASED*NO FUNDS HAVE BEEN 
reports. SPENT FOR REPAIR PARTS*METERS OPERATING ENTIRELY SATISFACTORILY: 


FIRST DEPUTY CITY CONTROLLER» 


NEWARK 


ARE CONTEMPLATING INSTALLING AN ADDITIONAL 1200 MARK-TIME PARKING METERS 


reports ! SINCE ORIGINAL INSTALLATION MAINTENANCE COSTS HAVE BEEN SURPRISINGLY LOW 


TRAFFIC ENGINEER 


Bur Dr. MILLER McCLINTOCK'S 


NEW BOOKLET! 
“BETTER PARKING IS 


GOOD BUSINESS” In city after city, across the entire coun- 
try, the Mark-Time “Hurricane” Parking 

Meter has proved itself. It doesn’t ask 

any favors of the weather .. . it doesn’t 

have to. Because it is built to stand up 

to sleet, blizzards, hurricanes, floods, 

rain and heat! The cities that have in- 

stalled Mark-Time “Hurricanes” and 

made impartial tests order more. Test 

on any point and the manually operated 

Mark-Time “Hurricane” will win... 

, because there is no better way to oper- 

— practical advice on how your 


community can have off-Street Park- ate a parking meter. 
ing areas without using direct 
municipal funds. 


SEND FOR YOUR M. H. RHODES, INC. HARTFORD, CONN. 
nee (Cofey TODAY 


manufactured and sold in Canada by: Sperry Gyroscope Company of Canada Ltd., 
International Aviation Building, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
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% 
BETWEEN STOPS 
oe” 


Sie 
OU can say what you want, but that cute 
= little heartbreaker, peering from behind 
the SLOW sign on this month's PUBL 
SAFETY, tells it all. It’s good advice in any 
season. You wouldn't want to hurt Suzie Q 
and she does depend on that sign for protec- 
tion. Give the kids a break. Drive carefully 
and keep Suzie Q and all her little friends 
smiling through the summer. It will be your 
biggest vacation payoff, if they stay safe. 





of * * 


Speaking of covers, we're trapped. For 
a long time now, our friends and readers 
have been insisting that the editor of 
Pusiic SAFETY didn’t know which way 
was up. Now there's no defense, editorial 
or otherwise. You may recall the cover of 
our June issue. We added, editorially 
“And the lane-happy motorist, wheeling 
toward you up the grade, is just the average 
summer tourist full of high octane ideas 
and low-grade reaction time.” 

Is our face red! In response to some 35 
letters and phone calls and the catcalls of 
the Council staff, we officially announce 
that the lane happy motorist was going 
downhill and was probably going to make 
a left turn. We'll talk no more about high 
octane ideas and low grade reaction time. 
But, honest, thanks for the sudden slaughter 
Our face may be red but PuBLic Sat ETY is 
read, too. That's our big payoff. 


* * * 


We see by the papers that the younger 
generation is sticking up for its rights. A 
clipping from a Concord, New Hampshire 
paper tells of an unidentified local lad who 
sports a brand-new bike. He not only knows 
he has as much right on the road as any 
motorist, but also proved it to the satisfaction 
of police. 

The youngster parked his bike in metered 
space on Concord’s North Main Street and 
dropped his parking fee in the meter. A 
local motorist approaching the spot, tried to 
shoo the youngster out of his space and 
when refused, picked up the bike and placed 
it on the sidewalk. 

That did it. The youngster called the 
police who made it plain to the motorist that 
the space was rented and that he would be 
well advised to do his parking in another 
space. 

We hope the New England youngster is as 
much up on the rules of the road as he is on 
the law of parking. 
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In the West, Top Hand means one of the best workmen in the business. 
Drivers for Consolidated Freightways have to be Top Hands in the 
trucking business to work along the nation's longest freight route. 














i THE West, a Top Hand may 
be a logger, a cow poke or a 
freighter but, if he is independent 
and resourceful, a self-starting rugged 
individualist who is, withal, a master 
of his craft, he rates the title. 

Drivers for Consolidated Freight- 
ways (for the sake of brevity, 1et’s 
call the company Consolidated or CF) 
—one of the top ten trucking opera 
tions in the nation—are known as 
Top Hands only if they can be clasci- 
fied as professionals. And, in the CF 
book, the only sure way of knowing 
this is by the record. Just for the 
record, two of every three drivers for 
Consolidated Freightways have earned 
the right to wear the National Safe‘y 
Council's Safe Driver Award the 
nation’s highest honor for professional 
safe driving performance. So, accord- 
ing to the experts, CF is loaded with 
Top Hands 

To drivers for other truckers in Ore 
gon, Washington, Idaho, California, 
Nevada, Montana, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Utah and Illi 
nois—a total of 11 the big 
green and red rigs of Consolidated 
Freightways are as much a part of the 
driving scenery as the blossoms that 
bloom along the roadway, the high- 
way signs or trafhc signals 
drivers of passenger cars, the move- 
ment of the big CF rigs is as constant 
as the passing of the hours and their 
gait the measured, professional pace 
of the Olympic marathon performer 


states 


One reason for this reaction by the 
driving public may be that Consoli- 
dated Freightways has contrived to 
produce a team of professional 
drivers who combine horse sense 
with horsepower. While this may 
sound like just another well turned 


Journey's end for the cargo is when it gets into the hands of 
the ultimate consumer. Freightliner rig parked under the star- 
board bow of oceangoing freighter will take care of latter end 
of the move no matter how complicated the haul. 


To the 


phrase, it is infinitely more than 
that; it’s an apt description of a defi- 
nite state of mind that this segment 
of the trucking industry has put to 
work at all levels. 


All CF drivers have been to the 
wars—the trathc wars. They have 
trekked over the Siskayous, the Cas 
cades, the High Sierra, into the Blue 
Mountains and the far reaches of the 
Rockies. Their trucks and trailers 
have rolled along the plains of east- 
ern Montana and the Dakotas and 
they have bucked trathe in the teem- 
ing cities of the prairie states to rack 
up an impressive testimonial of their 
awareness of the imminence of ac- 
cidents and their skill in preventing 
them. 


Safety is no accident in the CF 
scheme of things. It starts at the 
top but it has the blessing of both 
management and labor who regard 
it as a common goal 


Recently the Seattle Times carried 
this comment by Dave Beck, presi 
dent, Joint Council of Teamsters No 
28, and executive vice president of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters 


In the growth and develop 
ment of Western Commerce, de- 
pendable manpower is an even 
greater than. dependable 
horsepower. 


factor 


Management and labor both 
have a stake in the uninterrupted 
progress of the West. Good Labor 
Management relations with con 
tracts fair to both are essential in 
building business and payrolls and 
in maintaining prosperity 

“To build, not*to destroy; te 
cooperate, not to obstruct 


that is 


the creed of our Union. Our word 
is our bond and our signature on 
our contracts is inviolable 


That's quite a statement from one 
of America’s top labor leaders and 
it is paralleled by the thinking of 
top management It wasn't stated in 
so many words but the quick re- 
sponses to situations that | encoun 
tered while viewing the Consolidated 
Freightways Portland terminal told me 
much more eloquently than words the 
real feeling of management and labor 
throughout this operation 


I saw it in the relaxed give and 
take of repartee between driver and 
supervisor. Max Jensen and I were 
on our way to the Freightliner plant 
and had to pass the drivers’ room 
on our way out. One of the driver 
supervisors brushed by us and poked 


his head into the drivers’ room 
Anybody home ? he called. No- 
body here but us chickens,” came 


Max grinned and broke 
Let’s take a look at this,’ 
he suggested. “We want our drivers 
to have their own headquarters at 
the terminal. They spend a lot ot 
time here and we spend a lot of 
money in making it homelike and 
keeping it neat 


the reply 
his stride 


The room was spacious and there 
were benches and tables scattered 
about. A bulletin board decorated 
one wall, a couple of candy machines 
occupied space along another. There 
were a couple of paper wrappers 
lying on the floor and someone had 
tracked mud on the otherwise clean 
floor 


Max took it all in one glance. His 
face turned red and he wheeled in 


Turn Page 


Trucking is a flexible business. Air Cargo unit at Seattle 
Airport moves everything from orchids to evening gowns. 
Where speed and prompt delivery is a factor, air-truck team 
pays off in good customer relations all around. 








far 


his tracks Get that clean-up crew 
here right away and clean up this 
mess,” he told the driver supervisor, 
This place looks like a barnyard.’ 
Max didn’t smile until we encoun 
tered one of the drivers out in the 
yard. The driver leaned out of his 
cab window and yelled, “Hex Max, 
it!” Max gave him a bounc 
ing salute with both hands clasped 
over his head in mock token of vic 
tory. He turned to me He’s just 
finished up his three-year probation 
period on his NSC Safe Driver 
Award. He's as happy as a kid with 
new {Oy 

Later on I wandered into the 
room on my own account. | 
d to see whether it had been 
cleaned up The room was deserted 
save for the porter but it was spot 
less. I told him Max Jensen said 
looked like a barnyard.” 
porter grinned ruefully The 
time the place gets dirtied 
everybody has to be standing 
1,’’ he complained We clean 
first every morning and we 

in 
wanted the drivers’ room as 
comfortable as his own 
When it was cluttered 
he figured that some 
shortchanged the family, 
Max's book everyone on the 
the family and the 


would be nice to be 
report that Consolidated Freightways 
had con ip with some gimmick 
that pre ted drivers from having 
but that just isn’t so 


There 5 no panacea in th accident 
prevention | 


that will work with truckers or any 


siness no nostrum 


other motor vehicle operators 


On our trip to the Pacific North 
west to get ; icture of this vast 
trucking empire, went over the 
statistics so that could get a pic 
ture of its size and some of the 
problems inherent in the operation 
This is what I found 
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Carousel on Portland 
dock is one merry-go- 
round that pays dividends 
to shipper and company. 
Freight moves from line 
haul rigs to pick-up-and- 
delivery units with a min- 
imum of handling. This 
makes for fewer back in- 
juries and lowered Over, 
Short and Damaged costs. 


This is about the safest 
way a truck can be taken 
to the cleaners. Consoli 
dated rig goes through 
washer as part of routine 
PM program. “Freighters” 
on CF route are proud of 
the appearance of com- 
pany rigs, want to keep 
them spic and span, un 
dented and gleaming 


sentir “?% a wz 


—#i 


Mechanical handling of 
freight includes use of 
fork lift trucks. Operators 
are trained to stack loads 
properly which makes for 
a safer operation all 
around. 


Hi 
HN 


Repair pit is well lighted, 
neatly kept. Every known 
precaution has been taken 
to prevent accidents from 
happening in the shop. 
Mechanics and other 
workmen are kept on the 
ball so that hazards are 
eliminated from prevent- 
ive maintenance work. 























LEADERSHIP 


can solve the 


PARKING PROBLEM 


By D. Grant Mickle 


Director, Traffic Engineering Division, Automotive Safety Foundation 


N many cities, the big headache, 

beyond revenue and budget prob 
lems, is the problem of parking. We 
have long since passed the time when 
the parking problem can be left up to 
the individual motor vehicle owner to 
solve by parking along the curb, in an 
alley or in someone’s vacant lot 
Today, for each 10,000 persons there 
are more than 3,000 motor vehicles 
all of them seemingly slipping into 
a parking spot just ahead of you. To 
park just 3,000 cars about 20 acres 
are needed—or a structure some 20 
stories high covering an acre of land. 


To bring order out of chaos in a 
problem so large and so costly of 
solution requires enlightened leader 
ship and centralized responsibility 
Provision of adequate parking involves 
far more than construction of facilities. 
Usage and adequacy of streets must be 
considered, as well as redevelopment 
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of run-down or slum areas, zoning re 
quirements, and other matters which 
are of deep concern to growing com 
munities—-and all are growing 
Successful attack on the parking 
problem, it appears clear, must hinge 
on the development and analysis of 
facts, facts which enable a city to 
bring into clear focus not only parking 
needs, but all related needs 

On that basis, the city itself must 
accept responsibility in meeting the 
parking problem. Just how far that 
responsibility should go is, of course, 
a matter for each to determine. 

A starting point is the factual deter- 
mination of parking needs as measured 
against present facilities, present inade 
quacies and demands at least of the 
near future 
expensive sites are to be acquired or 
costly buildings to be erected, either 
by the city or by private enterprise, for 


This step is a must when 


the simple reason that in seeking loans 
from investment Or insurance firms, 
1acts are demanded—-and the better 
the factual presentation, the more 
likely it is that loans and favorable 
terms can be obtained 


That cities are recognizing their re- 
sponsibility in parking is shown by the 
fact that more than 50 of them have 
onducted engineering studies in co- 
operation with state highway depart- 
ments which may utilize Federal High- 
way-Aid planning funds. In addition, 
many other cities have conducted fac 
tual studies of varying scope but of 
such usefulness that they have been 
able to guide private enterprise in the 
development of projects, or have en- 
abled the city to proceed more wisely 
on its own pr rram 

Some three dozer ities, among 
them cities which have made remark 
able progress in parking, now have 
parking authorities. Most authorities, 
I believe, have the power of eminent 
domain, which more and more cities 
are becoming convinced is a necessity 
in order to assemble property as re 
quired for development of lots or 
a quisition of butiding sites at points 


where parking needs are urgent 


The power of eminent domain is 
particularly cities, 
where properties desirable and most 
useful for parking are often difhcult 
or impossibl« for 
obtain and where land values are ex 
tremely high, even though the prop- 
erties at present may have low earn- 
ings This situation was recently 
brought to light in Washington, D. ¢€ 
where for years the parking authority 
has been aiding private enterprise in 
locating desirable parking sites. The 
Washing 


stated in an editoria 


essential in large 


private business to 


Post, a fews weeks ago, 
| 








Today's unrelieved congestion is reason 
nough why the Commisioners cannot put 
ff action any longer Time and again 
esponsible authorities have urged that the 

ment take the lead. Public 

parking lots would in no 

at t xk of the Motor 

cy in promoting more 

rages and lots It would 

erely recognize that the power of con 

lation s essential, that privat enter 

prise simply cannot do tl ob on a broad 
ent h scale to meet tl n 


The question as to whether cities 
should go into the parking business, I 
believe, has been answered by cities 
themselves. In the broad sense, the 
city is in the parking business that 
rents curb space as a means of sharing 
curb parking. So is the city that makes 
studies to determine actual parking 
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Denver landmark. City Hall, overlooking Denver's famed Civic Center, is on main east-west 
thoroughfare. The Colorado Rockies are visible in the background. 


Colorado 


Grand Award for States - National Traffic Safety Contest 


OHN Q. PUBLIC got behind the 
J action program and moved the 
state of Colorado to the top spot 
rafficwise in America to win the 
grand award for states in the National 
Trath Safety Contest 
The net result to Coloradans was a 
reduction of 20.5 per cent in the death 
rate per 100 million miles traveled de 
spite the fact that mileage was up 
more than 11 per cent 
Last year 344 people met death on 
Colorado's highways a tragic toll 
which saddened the hearts of those 
charged with official responsibility for 


making travel safer on the state’s 
streets and highways. The year be- 
fore, however Colorado had 388 


die in motor vehicle traffic deaths so 
that actually last year’s death record 
in Colorado was nothing short of phe 
nomenal. This is especially true in 
view of the fact that thousands upon 
thousands of the drivers of motor 
vehicles over Colorado roads were out 
of-state visitors 


Colorado didn’t just win a prize 


the grand award for states in the 1951 
National Traffic Safety Contest. At 
year’s end, the state w as in the position 
of a player with five aces in a poker 
game; no matter what the judgment 
of the judges the capital state of the 
Rocky Mountain Empire knew for sure 
that it would collect the pot, for the 
big pay-off is always in the reduction 
of accidents and deaths 

The Colorado Highway Safety Coun 
cil was able to place in operation tha 
elusive element—o fficial coordination 
This was the result of its position in 
the official organization, being a divi 
sion of the Executive Department. The 
full use of this element permits the 
development of a balanced program 
involving all departments without al 
lowing any imposition of a depart 
mental function. Once a specific pro- 
gram has been determined, statewide 
organizations have reason to develop 
organized public support of the official 
program thereby carrying the message 
to the individual driver, the pedestrian, 


and obtaining generalized public sup 
port. William S. Foulis, executive 
director of the Colorado Highway 
Safety Council, is known to just about 
every civic-minded person in the state 
of Colorado. He has a flair for organ- 
ization plus a native sense of diplo- 
macy and the ability to work with 
departments and communities. Bill has 
made the Colorado Highway Safety 
Council the clearing house for trafh« 
accident prevention effort by Colorado 
departments and municipalities 

And he has been backed to the 
hilt by the Colorado Municipal League 
on the local level—an organization 
which represents some 235 cities and 
maintains constant liaison with the 
state council in obtaining the coopera- 
tion of the cities throughout the state. 
Both Foulis and others vitally con- 
cerned with traffic safety in Colorado 
give full credit to the leadership of 
Governor Dan Thornton for providing 
the outstanding executive leadership 
necessary to make the program really 
work on official levels plus the Gov- 
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ernor's obvious ability to capture the 
imagination of the people within the 
state and make them want to make 
the trafhx program click. At the Colo 
rado statewide trathe safety conference 
last August the Governor was on hand 
not merely for the opening but also 
took an active part in the conference 
and was a source of inspiration and 
encouragement to all who attended 

In May the Governor called another 
conference —the fourth anniversary 
meeting of the action program of the 
Colorado Highway Safety Council—at 
which time he made the announcement 
that Colorado had been awarded the 
grand award for states in the National 
Traffic Safety Contest. 

Said Governor Thornton: ‘These 
awards constitute an even greater chal 
lenge to every individual in this state 
to walk and drive safely, not only to 
attain again the high position already 
achieved, but also—-of infinitely more 
importance—to keep everyone of us 
now living from becoming a dead traf 
fic statistic 

“The untiring efforts of the seven 
state agencies which constitute the 
State Highway Safety Council have 
done much to gain the recognition we 
have achieved. Even more significant, 
however, is the fact that these agencies 

Department of Revenue, State Pa 
trol, Department of Education, Attor 
ney General, Secretary of State, Public 
Utilities Commission and the Depart 
ment of Highways-——have coordinated 
their efforts to provide this state with 
a complete, balanced highway safety 
action program for the good of all 
“Beginning with the coordination of 


Governor Thornton with part of his press conference Here is Colorado's victory 
following announcement had just won grand award 


in the National Traffic Safety Contest. 
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Planning the battle against traffic death. Members of the three official groups charged 
with responsibility for putting Colorado's Action Program to work, gather with the 
Governor at the start of Colorado's 1951 traffic program 


othcial effort, they have been able to 
provide leadership in the various fields 
of the highway safety program and the 
proof that Colorado's program is fun 
damentally sound and workable is 
found in the honors received 

Every motorist and pedestrian who 
drove or walked safely in 1951 played 
a part in this achievement 

“As citizens we should feel proud 
and humble at the recognition we have 
received—-and at the same time every 
one of us must assume our full respon 
sibility as individuals to make an even 
better record in 1952, and to establish 
Colorado as the safest state in the na 
tion.” 

Traffic Leg: 


important pieces of legislation to come 


la ) One of the most 


down the pike in a long time is the 


enabling legislation which permits 


Colorado cities to revise and modern 


ize their trattic ordinances to conform 
to the Uniform Vehicle Code by refer- 
ence under the new state law. This 
eliminates the costly legal advertising 
necessary for the complete publication 
of ordinances that would conform to 
the Uniform Vehicle Code, thereby 
permitting cities to have the most 
streamlined traffic legislation at rea 
sonable costs 

Duke W. Dunbar, Attorney Gen 
eral, and a member of the official com 
mittee of the Colorado Highway Safety 
Council, said Clarification of the 
basic legal authority is an essential and 
fundamental approach to traffic acct 
dent prevention. Our state’s compara 
tive study of its motor vehicle laws 
with the Uniform Vehicle Code was 
the first such study to utilize federal 
aid highway funds. During its com 
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team in traffic. Members of the Official, 


Advisory and Coordinating Committees of the Colorado Highway 


Safety Council line up behind Gov. Thornton on Capitol steps. 

















Kinsman Road in the business district of Shaker Heights, Ohio during a heavy flow of traffic. 


_ Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Grand Award for Cities - National Traffic Safety Contest 


By Ralph W. Jones 


Director of Law, City of Shaker Heights, Ohio 


A! LEAST tive people are alive 
LX today who would otherwise have 
died horribly in traffic accidents. At 
least 150 people are uninjured today, 


who would otherwise have suffered in 
juries ranging from minor to crippling 


This is one small city’s contribution 
to traffic safety, in its determined and 
intelligent campaign now completing 
the third year 


Shaker Heights is a residential sub 
urb of Cleveland, adjoining the parent 
city on the southeast. Its population, 
according to the 1950 census, was 
8,822, and is now probably well over 
30.000 

The city has no industrial or whole 
sale areas, and rather less than the 
average number ol retail stores. It was 
planned and developed almost entirely 
by one company and its planning 
conformed to the best that was known 
in the years between 1910 and 1930 


These advantages are offset by its 


nearness to the metropolis—in 1951, 
only 36.5 per cent of the 1,421 drivers 
involved in all 735 accidents down to 
the smallest in damage, were residents 


Traffic engineering played an important part in keeping traffic 
safe in Shaker Heights. Here is a lane line marking crew in action. 

















of Shaker Heights. Also, the layout 
of streets that produces lovely residen- 
tial areas with infrequent access to | 
main traffic arteries produces also spe 
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cial traffic conditions at the access 
points. 

The citizens of Shaker Heights are 
fond of boasting that theirs is the 
finest residential community in the 
United States. Be the boast justitied 
or not, they are proud of their city 
and of their city government. The 
city’s record of trathc safety prior to 
1949, however, was nothing to be 
proud of. The National Safety Coun 
cil rated it 134th out of 179 in its 
population group, for the first 11 
months of 1948. 

During 1948, the City Council dé 
cided to do what was necessary to put 
Shaker Heights where it belonged in 
the effort for traffic safety. A Council 
Trathc Safety Committee was formed 
with instructions to study the problem 
and submit reports 

In October, 1948, the director of 
law attended the Judges’ and Prosecu 
tors’ Conference at Northwestern Uni 
versity School of Law. During that 
autumn, the Tratfic Safety Committee 
also familiarized itself with the facili 
ties of the Northwestern University 
Irattic Institute and the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police for de 
veloping programs for traffic control 


On completion of these investiga 
tions, the Council employed the Asso 
ciation to make a survey of the various 
city departments concerned with traf 
control. This survey was made in Jan 
uary, 1949, and contained many re 
ommendations for improvement 

The Council then employed the As 
sociation to furnish instructions and 
help in putting its recommendations 
into effect. This was accomplished in 
June and July, 1949. By the time the 
Association had finished its work 
Shaker Heights was embarked on a 
program of traffic safety guided by 


Youngsters get to and from school safely in Shaker Heights 
Here is the Ludlow school patrol in action, learning citizenship. 
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The Mayor (standing fourth from left) and Captain Longstreet with some of the 
officers who have taken traffic courses at Northwestern University. 


what the Council thought was the best 
instruction that could be found any 
where. 

The results of these etforts have been 
that Shaker Heights advanced from 
134th in its poy | t 


| ition class to a tie 


for second in its group in the 1950 





national contest, and to first in its class 
and the Grand Award in the 1951 
contest. In both 1950 and 1951 it 
was first in the Ohio state contest for 
cities in its class. Between the 1949 
and 1950 contest the city advanced 
as a result of the census, from the 
10,000-25,000 group to the 25,000 
50,000 class The larger class,’” says 
the Mayor, “may not be glad to set 
us, but the smaller class is surely glad 
to get rid of us 

Shaker Heights is proud and grate 
ful to have been found worthy of these 
awards. But the awards can be no 
more than measurements and recog 
nition of the physical resul 
been achieved 


In the five years prior to 1950 





I 
Shaker Heights averaged more than 
two traffic fatalities per year. As this 
article is written, the city has gon 


for more than two years and a halt 
without any traffic fatalities. The city 
officials are confident of the continua 
tion of this remarkable record 

In the five years prior to 1950, per 
sonal injury traffic accidents increased 
at an alarming rate, reaching the num- 
ber of 176 in 1948. In 1949 they 
were 113, in 1950, 60, and in 1951, 58 
They have been cut to less than a 
third of the 1948 peak 

What the city actually did, in its 
efforts for trathc safety, sums up this 
Wise 

The city’s traffic ordinance had been 
onformed generally to the Model 
l'rathic Ordinance prior to 1948; but 
it had not included provisions for a 
Trattic Violations Bureau nor a Tratf 
fic Satety Committee. These provisions 
were added to the ordinance. The 
ity's director of law was appointed in 
1951 to the national subcommittee on 
the Model Traffic Ordinance 

The accident record system was 
brought into conformity with the prac 
tice recommended by the survey. The 
Trathc Bureau has gone much further 


To Page 2 


A portion of the new municipally operated free parking (off- 
street) lot which was opened in September, 1951 
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Oklahoma City Cracks Down on 


The Unlicensed Driver 


Mos: new problems” of a police 
i de partment are not actually new, 
the if 





y are just new versions of an old 
problem popping up again 

So, some three years ago when we 
started getting complaints about young 
sters from 10 to 15 years of age oper 
iting motor vehi les in Our town with 
out benefit of a driver's license, I 

rted looking for a past police prol 
em on which to guide a program of 

But, we could find no such analo 

tuation. Her Dp tl] 

vous situation € apparently, was 


i new one with a lot of new angles 


For many months we let complaints 
ind suggestions for correction = slide 
off without any specific action other 
than a few periodi arrests of parents 


However, this action did not appear 


to affect the growth of the problem 
nor th or plaints 

Then one day the director of our 
Irafhic Division said, ‘Chief, we've got 
to do something about kids who are 
driving and riding motor vehicles 
around town without a driver's | 
cense——four of them were injured yes 
terday and not one had a driver's 
license. We're having an increasing 
number of accidents involving boys 
and girls from 10 to 15 years of age 
Most of our trouble involves scooters 
and motorbikes 


12 


By L. J. Hilbert 
Chief of Police, Oklahoma City 


Major Scheid’s worries were real, as 
the statistics showed. Last year in 
Oklahoma City, 96 accidents involved 
drivers under 16 years of age. There 
were 40 accidents involving either a 
motor-scooter or motor bike. Of this 
number, 32 of the drivers did not have 
operator's licenses or were under the 
age of 16. One fatality involved the 
15 year old rider of a motor bike and 
18 were injured in motor vehicle acci 
dents—all of them under 16 years of 
ige and were at the time of the acci 
dent acting as a driver or were riding 
the vehicles 

It was enough to send chills down 
our spines. The situation was urgent 
and it called for action 

I asked the Major to estimate the 
number of unlicensed riders‘of motor 
scooters and motorbikes in the city 
He had no idea, but said he would 
find out. 

He assigned six motorcycle officers 
to stop every motor scooter and motor 
bike rider they saw during the next 
two days to determine if they had a 
driver’s license. They took complete 
information on each contact, but made 
no arrests. In these two days they 
stopped 217 riders and found 87 of 
them under-age and unlicensed. 

When I saw this report, my first 
impulse was to have warrants issued 


A ha, be 


for the arrest of the youngsters’ par 
ents. The charge would be based on 
an Oklahoma City traffic ordinance 
which makes it an offense for a person 
to permit a motor vehicle under his 
control to be operated by an unlicensed 
driver. Due to the peculiarities of our 
laws, we could not, without a lot 
of complications, arrest -the juvenile 
violators 

Then we decided that, since we had 
ignored this problem so long without 
taking action, it might be more effec 
tive and democratic to warn the par 
ents, who, in most cases were the 
owners of these two-wheel machines, 
of their violation and then seek their 
help 

So we sent out a personal letter to 
the parents of each of the 87 unli 
ensed, under-age operators. 

This is the original letter which 
provoked the wholesale warning let- 
ter idea 


October 26, 1950 


Mr. John Henry Dox 
114 East Freeman 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Dear Mr. Doe 
In a recent survey conducted by off 


cers of this department, your son, Eu- 
gene Henry Doe, was found to be oper 
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ating a motor vehicle without a driver's 
license 


This violation makes both you and 
your son subject to arrest, assuming of 
course he was using the motor vehicle 
with your permission. However, we did 
not arrest your son in this case. In lic 
of this pe ssible arrest we are asking for 


your help. Frankly, we are asking you 
to help us keep your son from becor 
ing one of the more than 7,000 teen-age 


trathe accident victims this year 


Our trafic laws were formulated, Mr 
Doe, to help the driver, rather than hin 


der him. When these laws are not 
observed the persons likely to suffer 
most are the ones responsible for the 


trafthe law violations 


All of us hav 


to our young pe 





e€ a great responsibilit 


in the world today 





rhe greatest responsibility rests upon tl 





shoulders of the parents and dians 
of the boys and girls who in a very few 
years will be the leaders and citizens of 


tomorrow. It has been proved repeat 
edly that one of the best methods t 
teach our young people to be good citi 
zens is to teach them to obey and respect 


the laws of our city, state and n 





We are all proud of our teen-agers 
Mr. Doe. They are zr 


and to live an adi 





i far greater cor 





when you 
lrive, because of the in 
of persons driving 

and more motor vehicl 
before in our history 





We'd rather not talk about the traffic 
accidents we investigate or the loss of 
life and property we record in our files, 
but tragedy does strike many who hav 
never stopped to think what a tremen 
dous difference disobeying one law ild 


make 


So, again, Mr. Doe, we ask your cot 
plete cooperation to the end that you and 
th se for wh m you are respor sibl 








our traffic laws to the fullest extent 


Yours respectfully 
OKLAHOMA CITY POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 
( A. Scheid. Ma 
Director of Trafh 

CAS: 1w 


The results of this letter were a little 
less than amazing. I was surprised to 
learn that many parents honestly didn't 
know they were violating a traffic law 
when they permitted their unlicensed 
youngsters to operate a motor vehicle 

Another surprising discovery was the 

confession” of some parents who ad 

mitted they knew it was a violation 
and further stated they hadn't wanted 
to buy Junior this machine. Generally 
pressure from Junior, his friends, and 
other members of the family was so 
great they had given in to keep peace 
in the family 

We received nothing but words of 
appreciation and thanks, as well as 
offers of help. It was most encour- 
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aging to find such a friendly spirit of 
acceptance 

I know that police officers and police 
administrators at times get to wonder 
ing just which side the public is on in 
this business of trathc control. How 


ever, the response to these 87 warning 
letters reminded me again that if you 
give your people the facts and offer 


them a reasonable solution, they'll help 
you and get on your side and stay there 


This reaction convinced me we were 
on the right track in solving this “new 
problem I felt that if we could ex 
pand the idea of warning letters we 


ould control this thing without resort 


ing to period: drives’ or wholesale 
arrests of parents 

But I knew these 87 letters didn't 
over all present violators and didn’t 


even get close to the thousands of pro 
spective underage operators and their 
parents 

I thought seriously of mailing out 
a form letter to the parents of all boys 
and girls in the junior and senior high 
schools, but decided we had better 
bounce the idea off some representa 
tive groups before doing so 


So I wrote a proposed warning letter 


ind sent it to the P.T.A. Council, the 
Secondary Safety Council, the publi 
schools, and other groups, explaining 
our experience with the first warning 
letter. I asked these groups if they 
would back this progran on a com 
munitywide basis 

It took almost a year to get the pro 
gram considered by the many groups 
involved and to get their official action 
ind answer. Members of our depart 
ment sat in On many Of these sessions 


ind answered questions on the problem 


and our proposed procedure Finally 
1 . t ‘ 
all the groups approved the 


each attached a proviso to their sanction 





1dea but 


For example: the P.T.A wanted the 
warning letter preceded by a news 
paper series on the law re gulating and 
controlling young drivers. We were 
able to get one of our local daily 
papers to agree to this. The Se ondary 
School group ould not agree that 14 
and 15 year olds should not be licensed 
and included that proviso in their 
letter of support 


nts had to say 





Here’s what the stud 


Secondary Schools Safety Council 
Oklahon ty. Oklal 


Working for t St ts’ Safety 


Dear Chief Hilbert 


For some time now the Secondary 
Schools Safety Council of the Public 
Schools of Oklahoma City has been work 
ing on the problem of unlicensed drivers 
and riders of motor vehicles 


As you know, Our group Is ct mposed 
f representatives from each of the city's 

or and senior high schools. As a 
there has been 


r not a 14 or 15 year old 










much discussion 
should eligible for a_ license 
We do believe, however, in upholding 
the existing laws, and the entorcement 
f then 

We would like to urge a preliminary 
program telling the parents and students 
that failure to cor 

not having an Oper 
sult in the arrest o 


Following this, a 








Safety Council 





pledged to rt you in enforcing 
the law, and leavoring to obtain 
t tull coop of all students with 
t law 


With all letters of support finally in, 
the Oklahoma City Safety Council 
agreed to put them together in a pre- 
sentable mailing folder, have it printed, 
and pay the postage 

Only one problem remained: who 
would furnish the mailing list and 
address the more than 12,000 folders ? 

Remembering the schools’ aggres 
sive and continued interest in all com- 
munity safety activities, we took the 


problem to them 


They agreed to get 
various student gro Ips to address them 
from the schools’ official files. While 
this was being done I got out a 
police bulletin on the procedure and 
policy of enforcement in this matter 
It included a letter of transmittal from 
the traffic director. We mailed this 
to all of the principals of the Junior 
ind Senior High Schools, the various 


l PI ort groups involved. the news 
pers, radio and TV stations 





j 
[ didn’t know what to expect when 
the more than 12,000 folders hit Okla 
homa City homes. I figured we would 
get quite a few complaints. Actually, 
we got only one! It came from the 
notor scooter and motorbike dealers 
of the city. In response I received 
some calls and letters of explanation 
ind several letters of thanks and 


ippreci ition 


In the few weeks that followed, 
when our officers stopped a youngster 
in a car or on a motorbike or motor 
scooter for a traffic violation and found 
the youngster had no driver's license, 
the officer reported the contact to the 
traffic division. They mailed a per- 
sonal, follow-up warning letter and 
enclosed one of the scooter folders 

Here is a verbatim copy of the letter 
which we considered the last word on 
the subject, enforcement wise 
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Our Greatest Ltehlene 


—-— the human factor in accident prevention 


By J. Dewey Dorsett 


General Manager, Association of Casualty and Surety Companies 


ie 1952 we celebrate 40 years of During this period we have amassed magic we could achieve immediate 
an organized safety movement in a tremendous technical “know how, application of our accident prevention 
the U nited States. In these four dec for dealing with safety problems knowledge, the needless toll of death, 
ades much has been accomplished by While I would not ae that we injury and property damage would 
way of creating a safe environment in possess all the answers, or that further show a most decided reduction. 

the home, in the school, on the farm, improvements in safety methods are We have already built an amazing 
in industry and on the highways. unlikely, I am certain that, if by some safety factor into our streets and high- 
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te eal, 


ways. Safe design in motor vehicles 
is an integral part of our automotive 
engineering experience. In every 
branch of industry we can provide 
safety tools and equipment and safe 
working conditions. The causes of 
accidents in the home have long since 
been ferreted out, corrective measures 
suggested, and timely warnings issued 
as new devices for better living have 
become available. Agricultural imple 
ments are no longer traps to maim the 
unwary. 


Yet, in 1951 despite all this achieve- 
ment, 94,000 good American citizens 
were killed and another 9,400,000 in 
jured from accidental causes—at a 
cost of approximately $7,900,000,000. 
Motor vehicle accidents led the list as 
the nation’s number one accident killer 
with home accidents second. 


There can be but one answer to this 
situation—only one underlying reason 
for such a spectacle in a nation which 
shows great concern for the welfare 
of all mankind and which has attained 
a degree of civilization we label the 
“American Way of Life.’” Even with 
the facts and the techniques at our dis- 
posal we have not yet convinced the 
individual of his personal responsibil- 
ity to work safely, to drive safely, to 
think safely and to Jive safely. The 
zest with which we approach so many 
problems—the alertness and the skill 
with which we tackle things mechani- 
cal—prove to be our undoing in po- 
tential accident situations 

Apparently, our task is to save peo 
ple from themselves. We may attribute 
this need to a strange perversity in 
human nature which stubbornly refuses 
to heed warnings and considers acci 
dents only in terms of application to 
someone else, but it’s no use to bemoan 
the fact that this condition exists. In 
Virginia or in California, we must deal 
with man as he is and not man as we 
would hope him to be. We have long 
since learned that if we falter, even 
momentarily, we pay a dreadful price 
in the destruction of human and eco- 
nomic values. 


Probably there is no better example 
of the human factor in accident pre- 
vention than in the area which is in 
the forefront of public attention and 
public endeavor toward correction 
death and injury on the streets and 
highways. All of the challenges exist 
in traffic accident prevention: 

1. It is obvious that we still have 
too many ox-cart minds at the con- 
trols of a double-reciprocating, super- 
sensitive, ultra-sonic jet flow transmis- 
sion 


2. From juries which: refuse to con- 
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vict on incontrovertible evidence of 
driving while under the influence of 
liquor, to traffic court judges and to 
ourselves as individuals in an organized 
society, we react to improper use ot 
the highways in a manner which is 
spineless, too tolerant and much too 
forgiving. 

3. The size of the challenge is gi 
gantic. It involves 65 million licensed 
drivers operating 52 
a total of approximately 500 billion 


miles a year. 


million vehicles, 


By what means are we prepared to 
meet these challenges? Here is the 
equipment which we have assembled 
for the battle 

1. In engineering, education, en 
forcement, motor vehicle administra 
tion, and laws and ordinances we have 
the tested experience of states and mu 
nicipalities brought together in a sin 
gle problem by the President's High 
way Safety Conference 

2. We have the appalling results of 
our dire disregard for the rules of 
common sense, courtesy and good judg 
ment on the highways 


3. We must now be aware that if a 
train collision or an airplane crash in 
the next three days results in 25 or 
more deaths, the event will get seven- 
column banner headlines throughout 
the United States, but no particular 
note will be made of a total of 300 
dead on the highways 


We might have every reason to be- 
lieve that knowledge of what we need, 
how to get it, and the expressed desire 
of so many people to make our high- 
ways safe would prove to be enough 
material with which to create and oper 


ate a successful program of traffic acct 





Mr. Dorsett 


dent prevention. But, when all of 
these influences get down to the indi 
vidual, he applies them to “the man 
who lives across the street."" He is not 
yet willing to accept the premise that 
driving a motor vehicle is a privilege 
which he retains only as long as he 
uses it reasonably, and not a right 
which is guaranteed him by the Con 
stitution P 

Only in such a psychology can we 
account for the shrugging off of an 
annual casualty list of death in the 
tens of thousands, injuries in the mil- 
lions and property damage in the 
billions. Ours, then, is not solely a 
search for a sliderule formula—it is a 
research assignment in human rela 
tions—to attain application of the dan- 
vers from traffic accidents to the 
individual and in so doing to develop 
an improved attitude toward highway 
safety so that the words “I am a safe 
driver” will bespeak prideful perform 
ance rather than a back-slapping atti- 
tude 

These are some of the shapes of our 
greatest problem The deaths of 37, 
300 persons in motor vehicle accidents 
in 1951 must be shifted from a statis- 
tical table into the deaths of human 
beings, each one of them as valuable to 
his family and to society as you or I; 
each one of them possessed of a zest 
for life and living, eating and drinking 
and working or studying just as you 
and I. They were not a mere abstract 
impe rsonal 37,300 digits who might as 
well have lived on Mars as far as most 
people appear to care, but rather they 
were persons whose chances of living 
and receiving pay checks had appeared 
as good as ours do today. Some ot 
these people might have been our 
friends, our neighbors, our parents, 
our husbands or wives, and our chil 
dren. Phrased another way, our great 
est problem is this: We must bring 
our fellow 
Americans that not mere statistics were 


killed it was people 


into the consciousness of 


I will not suggest that we have 
nation of materialistic 
minded individuals when I say that 
the humanitarian factor in highway 
safety is not enough to carry us to 


become a 


the desired end. MWe also need to 
translate the problem into the cold, 
practical terms of dollars and cents 


I know that someone will suggest 
that this is a theoretical loss and that 
it can be an economic challenge only 
provided it comes to us in the form 
of an invoice—a bill which we must 
pay. But, you've already paid it—in 
wage loss, medical expense, hospital 

To Page 2 











Name [ACP 
Award Winners 


Police Chiefs honor 4 states 
10 cities for top traffic law enforcement 


YOUR states and 10 cities have been 
honored by the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police for out- 
standing performances in the field of 
trafic law enforcement in 1951. 
First place awards were given in 
four state divisions and in nine city 
population groups There was a tie in 
one city group 
Plaques bearing the winners’ names 
will be sent to heads of law enforce 
ment agencies of the cities and states 
named by the award committee. Ofh- 
cers or representatives of the Interna 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police 
will make the presentations in local 
ceremonies 
In addition to the first place win- 
ners, six states and 12 cities received 
honorable mention 
Winning states were 
Group 1 (East)—Delaware Honorable 
mention: Rhode Island and Connecticut 
(South)—No first-place award 
norable mention: West Virginia 
> 3 (Midwest)—Oklahoma Hon 
| ntion: Nebraska 
(West)—Colorad Honorable 
n: Washington and Arizona 


(Big States)—Cals} 


Winning 


cities were 


1,000,000) San 
Wash 


mention 


x Dalia 
x. Honorable mentior Seattle, 
Wash. Oakland, Calif ind Denver, 
Colo 
Group 5 ( 
City, Okla 
Group ¢ 
Caltf. H t 
Group 7 (5 : Jackson 
Mic/ Honorable mention: Lansing, 
Mich.; Kalamazoo, Mich., and Colum 
bia, S. ¢ 
Group 8 (25,000-50,000) Blooming 
ton, Ind Honorable mention: Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., and Shaker Heights, O 


orable mention: Birmingham, Mich 


and Bristol, Va 

The committee of judges for the 
IACP awards consisted of Col. George 
Mingle, superintendent, Ohio State 
Highway Patrol, chairman; Chief John 
W. Polcyn, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Chief Rex R. Andrews, Winnetka, III 
Colonel Mingle is general chairman of 
the IACP State and Provincial Section. 


The judges were assisted by J. D 
Hill, field representative of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago. 

This was the fourth year that the 
Association has honored police agen 
cies for excellence in traffic work. The 
awards are based on evaluation of en- 
forcement reports of cities and states 
in the Annual Inventory of Traffic 
Safety Activities. Twenty per cent of 
the total scoring credit is allocated to 
facilities and methods and 80 per cent 
to actual enforcement performance 
Evaluation is guided by recommenda- 
tions of the Enforcement Committee 


of the President's Highway Safety 
Conference and the Traffic Committee 
of the IACP, and by comparison with 
performances reported by other cities 
and states. Evaluation information is 
provided by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, administrative agency for the An- 
nual Inventory. 

Judging of the National Traffic 
Safety Contest is based on overall traf- 
fic safety activities of cities and states, 
as submitted in reports to the Annual 
Inventory. 

All of the first place winners among 
the states in the 1951 competition 
have appeared before in the winners’ 
circle in their divisions. Oklahoma has 
been the most consistent winner of 
trathc law enforcement awards. The 
state tied with Texas in 1948 and won 
undisputed titles in 1949 and 1950 
Delaware tied with Connecticut in 
1949, Colorado won in 1948, and 
California was first in the big states 
division in 1950. 

The 1951 award to Los Angeles 
marked the third year in a row that 
the California city has won first place 
in its population group. Dallas tied 
with Oakland in the 350,000 to 500,- 
000 population group in 1950; Okla- 
homa City won in 1949, Pasadena in 
1948 and 1950, and Richland tied 
with Peru, Ind., in 1949 and won in 
1950. 

By winning first place in the 500,- 
000 to 750,000 population group, To- 
ronto became the first city outside the 
United States to win an award in the 
IACP competition 


Judges of the International Association Chiefs of Police, Traffic Division, 
gathered at Northwestern Traffic Institute to review entries. Seated, left 
to right, are: Col. George Mingle, Ohio State Highway Patrol, chairman; 
Chief John H. Polcyn, Milwaukee; and Chief Rex Andrews, Winnetka, III. 
L. J. McEnnis, Jr., [ACP Traffic Division, stands at left, with J. D.Hill, NSC. 
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tion 6296-30-c and Section 6307-19 of 
the General Code of Ohio. Both make 
the offense of drunken driving a mis 
demeanor 


Section 6307-19 provides 


(a) “No person who is under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor or nar- 
cotic drugs, or opiates shall operate or be 
in actual physical control of any vehicle, 
street car or trackless trolley within the 


State 


(b) Every person who is convicted of 
i violation of this section shall be pun 
ished by a fine of not more than five hun 
dred dollars or imprisonment in the 
county or municipal jail for not more 
than six months, or both such fine and 
ment 





IMPTriso 


Section 6296-30-c provides: 


“Whoever operates a motor vehicle of 
any kind on any public highway or street 
while in a state of intoxication or under 
the influence of alcohol, narcotics, or 
opiates, upon conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than five 

hundred dollars or imprisonment 
in the county jail for not more 





Jail the 
Drunken Driver! 


By Paul P. Dull 


Judge, Mercer County Court of Common Pleas 


than six months, or both such 
fine and imprisonment 





Section 6296-17 (also pertt 
nent) provides in part: 


(1) “The trial judge of any 
ourt of record shall, in addition 
o of independent of, all other 
penalties provided by law or or 
linance, suspend for any period 
of time or revoke the license o 
any person who 
or pleads guilty to any of the fol 
lowing crimes: (2) Operating 
motor vehicle while under the 


influence of intoxicating liquor 





s convicted of 


or narcoti irug 











3RHAPS there is no nostrum 

judicial or other—to solve the 
problem of the drinking and the 
drunken driver. We will probably find 
such a solution in that dreamed of 
Utopia where men act like intelli- 
gent human beings when they get be- 
hind the wheel of an automobile. Until 
that time comes, though, we have to do 
something about this menace to our 
safety on the streets and highways. I 
say, let the courts use a standard sen 
tence that will jail that drunken driver 
and suspend his license to drive! 


Our experience in the Court of 
Common pleas of Mercer County, 
Ohio over a period of 13 years is that 
such a standard sentence works. Driv- 
ers before our court, who are convicted 
of driving while under the influence, 
face a three-fold penalty. They must 
yay a fine, serve a jail sentence and 
ave their licenses suspended for a 
year. 


As in all matters of legality and 
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jurisprudence, the laws may not be in 
terpreted capriciously, but the public 
good can certainly be promoted by an 
intelligent application of existing law 
Here was our position back in 1939 
and, substantially, now 

There is only one judge in the Court 
of Common Pleas which is the court 
of highest jurisdiction in civil and 
criminal matters in the county. The 
current policy of the court relative to 
drunken driving cases was instituted 
by the author’s predecessor when he 
took office in January, 1939. The au 
thor has been the incumbent since 
March, 1947 

By an understanding among all law 
enforcement officers exercising author 
ity in the country, all drunken driving 
cases are brought before the court 
upon an information filed by the pros- 
ecutor based upon the affidavit of the 
arresting ofhcer. Rarely are they 
brought by action of grand jury 


There is a choice of 2 statutes: Se 


Most of the cases are brought 
under Section 6296-30-c be 
cause it concerns only drunken 

driving or operation. Section 6307-19 
concerns physical possession which th 
courts of Ohio have declared a sepa 
rate and distinct crime 
The standard sentence is a fine of 
$100 and costs. The offender is con 
fined to the county jail for 10 days and 
his driver's license suspended for one 
year. If the offender is not a resident 
of Ohio, his right to drive in Ohio is 
suspended for one year and a recom 
mendation is sent to his native state 
that his driver's license be suspended 
there for the same period 
Jurisdiction covering the manner in 
which the jail sentence is served is 
left entirely to the sheriff's office. The 
offender usually is permitted to serve 
his time on weekends, holidays or on 
his vacation, if the time lost in jail 
would involve losing his job. The 
same policy is followed by the clerk 
of courts in the payment of fine and 
costs, part payments being accepted at 
Te Page +f 
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Fete Sloan 
Award Winners , 


COCQCYAFETY IN NUMBERS,” an in 
S timate musical review in two 
the highlight of the Fourth 
Alfred P. Sloan Radio and 
levision Dinner, held in the Wal 
Astoria Hotel to honor the seven 
winners of the award 
ist of 50 portrayed musically 
ison for the Sloan Dinner, the 
yt promoting highw iy Safety, 
work that has been done in 
ist year by the radio stations and 
lvertisers who won the coveted Al 
d P. Sloan Highway Safety Award 
Safety in Numbers’ was produced 
by Bill Hodapp, executive director of 
eleprograms, Inc. Bob Wald was 
producer. Gerard Pick was 
supervisor. All of the music ex 
the “Keep Your Eyes On The 
Road” number was composed, ar 
inged and conducted by Bob Stringer 
Bill Butler was the director. Miriam 
Cole was the choreographe r 
Winners of the awards, who were 
presented by the heads of their or- 
ganizations, were Station WBUD 
Irenton, N. J.; KING, Seattle, Wash 
WCPO-TV, Cincinnati, Ohio; WTDS 
FM, Toledo, Ohio; the Granite Chev 
rolet Com} iny, Quincy, Mass., which 
ponsor Safety 1s Everybody's Busi 


the Esso Standard 
the DeSoto-Ply 


i 


Ned H. Dearborn, president of the Na 
tional Safety Council, speaks on “Co 
operation as the Secret of Safety Success,” 
at the Fourth Annual Sloan Banquet. 


The seven Sloan Award 
winners gather with Mr. 
Sloan (Sth from left), 
Ned H. Dearborn and 
Lee Warren James (3rd 
from right) at Waldorf- 
Astoria banquet. 


Pyke Johnson, ASF presi 
dent above and J. C. 
Furnas, author of “And 
Sudden Death,” below 
addressed the banquet 
guests briefly. 


Final scene from “Safety in 
Numbers” program. 


Below: Final of “Let's Get 
Away From It All,’ ballet 
number which wound up af- 
fair. Choreography was 
strictly on the ball trafficwise. 
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National Institute for Safety Council Administration 
is to be held in Chicago August 4-15 at National 
Safety Council headquarters, 425 North Michigan. The 
purpose is to provide knowledge and techniques necessary 
for successful chapter management. Instructors will be 
members of the staff of NSC, experienced chapter man 
agers and nationally recognized experts drawn from organi 
zations and agencies operating in related fields 

The Institute, which is tuition-free, will be offered pri 
marily for new managers and assistant directors of chapters 
It is to be sponsored by the National Safety Council, fol 
lowing recommendations from the Conference of Local 
Safety Organizations 

The Institute is planned as a workshop in which students 
will participate fully rather than just a series of lectures 


for individual conferences 


Opportunities will be provide: 
It will be geared to practi il consideration of the problems 
of the manager in organizing, financing and conducting 
the program of the safety council. Graduation certificates 
will be awarded 

Since it may be necessary to limit registrations applicants 
should indicate at the earliest convenience whether or not 
they plan to attend. Field Organization will be glad to 
assist with room reservations if requirements are known 


Barsantee Promoted 
Harry Barsantee, of the Travelers Insurance Compani 

has been promoted to the post of associate manager of the 
Public Information and Advertising Department of the 
Travelers organization. The announcement was made re 
cently by President Jesse W. Randall. Mr. Barsantee has 
been with the Travelers since April 1936, first serving as 
supervisor of the News Bureau. Prior to that time he had 
been with the NSC Public Information Department as 
editor of PuBLic SAFETY Magazine. During World War II 
he served on the headquarters staff of the Army Air Forces 
as public relations officer for the Office of Flying Safety 
He was separated from active service as a Lt. Colonel and 
holds that rank in the volunteer air reserve 


New Seattle Manager 

Paul W. Seibert, for the past several years public rela- 
tions director of the Municipal League of Seattle and King 
County, has been appointed managing director of the 
Seattle Safety Council. He will replace Carl Lowe who 
resigned recently to accept a post with the Federal Civil 
Defense organization. Seibert comes to the Council highly 
recommended as an experi¢nced, able administrator with a 
fine background in association work, finance and promotion 
He has conducted a popular radio program ‘‘Around the 
Cracker Barrel” over station KOMO. He was also editor 
of the “Municipal News,” the League’s house organ. 


Syracuse Court Clinic 
The Safety Division of the Syracuse Chamber of Com- 
merce presented a traffic court clinic for enforcement, legal 
and judicial organizations, on Wednesday, May 21 at Hotel 
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‘THE 38th anniversary of the organization of the Rochester 
Safety Council was observed recently by the officers and 
Board of Directors. The original charter for the Rochester 
Council, a division of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, is 
dated May 16, 1914. The organization was one of the first local 
safety councils to recognize the hazard potential of automobile 
travel. Some of the present members of the Rochester Board 
of Directors have been diligent workers in the Council since 
the founding of the organization. Grouped around the “syn- 
thetic” birthday cake are: (L to R) Elmer K. Smith, past presi- 
dent of the Rochester Safety Council, William H. Keeler, di- 
rector, William S. Vaughn, assistant treasurer of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and Bruce Percy, president of the Rochester Council 


Onondaga, Syracuse, with NSC and other groups cooper- 
ating. A panel discussion of ‘‘Effective Judicial Action” 
was led by James Economos, director, traffic court program, 
American Bar Association. The police and prosecutors’ sec- 
tion conducted a panel on the ‘Collection and Presenta- 
tion of Evidence’ !ed by James Barrett, chief of the bureau 
of police, division of safety, State of New York. 


Organization Progress 


Potential new NSC Chapters in various stages of organ 
ization were reported at the recent meeting of the Pro- 
edures Committee of the Conference of Local Safety 
Organizations in Chicago. Definite progress with initial 
organizational steps was reported for Asheville, N. C.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Macon, Ga.; Miami, Fla.; and Muskegon, 
Mich. New developments were also reported for state 
organizations in California, Montana, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, Washington and Wyoming. 


Milk Bottle Hangers 


All local milk and ice companies in Tampa, Fla., will 
give wide distribution to a safety hanger for milk bottles 
and ice box door handles. The hanger is designed to appeal 
to children and contains a contest announcement offering 

To Page 27 
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THE STORY OF 


By Milt Freudenheim 


Reporter on the staff of the Akron Beacon Journal 


a ‘routine’ traffic 


BAD traffic accident lasts a long, 
long time 

For some, the accident stays with 
them every night of their lives. For 
Parke Clifford, 22, Springfield Town- 
ship grocery employee, it lasted 
through a week of coma in City Hos 
pital. 

“The tree, the tree! The corner’ he 
shouted, as family and friends stood 
24-hour watch reassuring the half- 
conscious Clifford. 

Then, after a week, Clifford ‘came 
to” and had to be told what hap- 
pened. He remembered nothing——as 


That smile merely indicates that Parke Clifford is glad 
he’s alive. If you follow the red line back to its source 
in the photo at right, you'll get a good idea of just why 
Parke feels this way. He woke up a week after the acci- 
dent with a fractured right leg, broken pelvis, lacerated 
face and severe shock, Six doctors worked in consultation 
on his case and he'll bear the scars of his smash-up the 
rest of his life 


far back as the coffee and sandwiches 
in the drive-in, the Sunday double 
date 

But Clifford’s date, pretty, redhead 
ed 17-year-old Dorothy Linderman, 
remembers everything 

So does Clifford’s close friend, 
Clair Spurr, who was driving 10 car 
lengths behind and saw it happen. “I 
think I'll remember it until I die,’ 
he says 

Spurr’s girl, blonde Mercedes Klein, 
a junior classmate of Dorothy's at 
West High School, hopes to forget 
It was horrible, watching them go 











H-UP 


iccident lasts a long, long time 


round that corner 
fast. 


It happened so 


It was a nightmare. The blood 
was all over. I don’t ever want to 
see anything like that happen again,” 
she said I've tried to forget every 
thing.” 

But Spurr (who prefers to remem 
ber) says, “I think if more people 
saw an accident like that it would 
slow a lot of people down 

The Clifford and Linderman fam 
ilies agree 

Today (May 8 4952). more than 
seven weeks after the crackup, they 





























ire still tending their invalid children 


The families agreed to let the story 
be told because, “We're just ordinary 
people. There's nothing to hide. This 
terrible thing could have 


to anyone.” 


happened 


Ordinary people . Bud Clifford 
works at an Acme store, loading food 
o-mat bins, keeping groceries sliding 
down the shelves to the customers 

Clifford’s father, Parke, Sr., is a 
salesman. Bud is the oldest of seven 
children. He worked for Acme after 
school to help pay his way through 
Springfield Township High 





Dorothy Linderman hoped that the smash- 
up at left was a bad dream. Hospitalized 
for six weeks, bedfast for nine more 
weeks at home, she had both legs broken, 
nearly died. As she put it: “I never 
thought I'd be going out on a date and 
coming back in an ambulance 





He was graduated in 1947, studied 
marketing at Ohio State University a 
year until an appendicitis operation 
used up his money. 

Once Bud drove a bakery truck. He 
took a driving test, got straight A’s 
and was hired. The Cliffords live in a 
buff-colored house on Route 224, half 
a mile east of Route 8 

About a mile away, at 154 Neal 
road, is the home of Clair Spurr, 24, 
a machine operator at Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. Spurr and Clifford 
went to high school together 

Spurr, a good-looking youngster, 
had been dating Mert Klein for some 
time. He asked Mert to arrange a 
blind date for Clifford about a month 
before the accident 

Mert arranged it with Dotty Linder 
man, the daughter of James Linder 
man, a supervisor at Goodyear, and 
the fifth of eight children 

The four saw each other maybe a 
dozen times through late February and 
arly March. The men would drive 
the girls home from school. They 
went dancing on weekends 

The night of the accident—Sunday, 
March 23—the foursome was in high 
spirits. ‘We were laughing and jok 
ing,” Spurr recalls. 

Dorothy was wearing a new rust 
olored dress she had bought with 
earnings from babysitting 

It was the first time I’d worn it,’ 
she says. “Parke wore a blue suit, and 
Clair had a light sports jacket and 
slacks.” 

The date began about 8 with all four 
in Clifford’s car. The men took the 
girls to two places for dancing on the 
astern edge of Akron 

Near midnight, they stopped at a 


crossroads restaurant for coffee and 
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sandwiches. They left shortly after 
because Dotty’s family requires that she 
be home by 12 or 1 40 
Now there were two cars spurt 
had met his sister-in-law during the 
evening and taken his car which she 
borrowed. Ex ept for this Spurr 


Mert wo I heen in the a 

The two irs icftt the restaurant to 
gether. Spurr considered taking a dif 
ferent rout« but decided to follow 


Clifford 


They stopped for a light on E. Mar 


ket S ther Dorothy recalls it 
eet 1 like just another second until 
we turned the orner We just lost 
ntrol of tl ir 
Spurr whi followed says, “I was sort 
ft spellbound They took that ] 
itt wide and hit the urb That 
» throw his car into a spin 
At first I thought he pulled out o! 
Then his car bounced down the 
id sideways and into the pole 
The police report states the car hit 
Akror Transportation Co pole 1245 


posite 1974 E, Market st. The acci 
lent was reported at 1:07 a.m 

Dorothy saw everything “except 
when we hit the pole and I closed my 
yes. I knew what had happened when 
I fell out that door.” 

The crash stood the light car up on 
its front end against the utility pole 
An ambulance driver, Johnnie Char 
itonovich, says it was imy ossible to tell 
the make of the smashed machine 

When I first opened my eyes, I 
was hoping it was a dream But then 
1 saw Clair screaming for Parke as he 
ame running around the car, and I 
knew it was real,’ Dorothy says 

The first thing I told them was to 
ill my mother. I was afraid we would 
be late getting home.” (She was taken 
home from City Hospital six weeks 
later ) 

Spurr says, “We stopped our car 
ind ran over to his car. I pulled 
Parke partly out of the car. One leg 
was still in there 

Dorothy was crying a little. She 
was lying on the ground with her legs 
pinned inside the car 

Dorothy Says, My legs were sort of 
numb, My jaw hurt.” 
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Later she was found to have suffered 
a compound fracture of the left leg, a 
double compound fracture of the right 
leg, two broken fingers, a black eye 
swollen jaw, cracked tooth, shock and 


the complications of lung congestion 
and infection 

She required 10 blood transtusions 
Clifford required sev 

Spurr held Parke to keep his weight 
oft Dorothy 

It seemed like hours before any 
one came,” he said I guess it was 


minutes. The blood was running down 
Parke’s throat, but everytime I tried 
to turn him over, I twisted his leg 
He was unconscious 

lrathic patrolmen John Makiel and 
Walter Fouche had Officer Vincent 
Blanco in their car that night because 
Blanco's partner was off duty 

The traffic car was at South and 
Grant Sts. when the radio announced 

Signal 8, ambulance on the way.” 

The car cut across town and reached 
the scene, East Market Street near 
Mogadore Road, in less than five 
minutes 

We thought it was a fatality when 
we saw it,"’ Fouche recalls 

A crowd of 30 or 40 people 
some in night clothes and bathrobes 
from nearby houses; others, couples 
returning from dates—were gathered 
around the wreck 

One young man was holding Doro- 
thy off the ground as she hung through 
the car door by her legs. 

“My family would like to thank 
him,” she says. ‘He got blood all over 
his clothes.” 

The three policemen bloodied their 
uniforms that night, too. Dorothy was 
bleeding heavily. Clifford’s face was 
lacerated. One piece of glass passed 
through his cheek 

Inside the car, salesman’s order 
blanks belonging to Clifford Sr., were 
scattered over the seats, occupants and 
over the pavement. The father owned 
the car. 

Policemen and bystanders helped 
free the couple from the car. Blanco 
boosted Makiel through the left door 
so he could free the seat from their 
legs 

Ambulances arrived. About the time 


the police call went out, a bell was 
ringing in Charitonovich’s room at 
Adams Funeral Home. 

He jumped out of bed, pulled on a 
pair of pants, moccasins and buttoned 
on a jacket as he ran down stairs. “‘It 
took 90 seconds to get the ambulance 
out when we operated them,” he said 

At the scene, the ambulance men ap- 
plied first aid and took the injured 
pair to City Hospital. Spurr located 
Mert who had wandered off crying 
A woman was comforting her. They 
followed the ambulances 


At City Hospital, Nurse ¢ laire Mc- 
Grath had a rushed evening. “Our 
waiting room was filled but the peo 
ple were very understanding about 
waiting when we told them what had 
happened 

We took the couple s blood pres- 
sure immediately and started blood 
plasma on both of them. Two doctors 
came immediately. We identified the 
blood types and sent to the lab for 
blood for both 

We started sewing up the cuts on 
Clifford's face. The girl's legs were 
placed in traction.” 

Dorothy says, “The most horrible 
experience was when they started pull 
ing my leg into place. I thought I'd 
never walk again.” * 

The nurse notified the families and 
their doctors 

Mr. and Mrs. Linderman and Clif 
ford’s father arrived 

We stood around and tried to find 
out what the score was,” Spurr recalls 
“They told us both of them would pull 
out 

Dorothy says, “A cop came in and 
talked to me. He asked me if the boys 
were drunk and if we were driving 
fast. I told him ‘no’ to both.” 

The nurses remember Dorothy's con 
cern about her new dress. It was cut 
off, when the doctors examined her 
for broken bones and reflexes. 

“Oh, Mother,” said Dorothy, ‘‘they 
cut up my new dress.” Mrs Linder 
man says an intern came up and apol- 
ogized. “He told Dorothy he cut it 
along the seams. 

“Later we came home and threw it 
in the furnace. It was in shreds,”’ Mrs. 
Linderman said. Clifford's suit also 
was cut away. 

When the young couple was taken 
upstairs to rooms, their families went 
along and kept a 24-hour watch for 
seven days 

Both Dorothy and Clifford were 
given little chance of living at times. 
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Their mothers wish to thank those 
who prayed for the young people. 

A special prayer meeting was held 
at Lakeview Community Church, where 
Mrs. Clifford is a member. “Even the 
doctors say it was in the Lord's 
hands,” she says 

Clifford's injuries included fractured 
right leg, broken pelvis, lacerated face, 
severe shock. Six doctors were con 
sulted for him 

“The first thing I remember is wak 
ing up and getting a blood transfu 
sion a week later,” Clifford says 

He was taken home at the end of 
the third week and is beginning t 
walk with crutches now 


The wrecked automobile was in 
sured for collision and hospital ex 
penses, but the accident has had other 
intangible costs. Mrs. Linderman and 
Mrs. Clifford have expended hours 
tending the injured 

Dorothy's father has lost 11 pounds 
in the tense times since the accident 
She was hospitalized six weeks and 
will be bedfast at least nine weeks 
more, her family said 

The police report of the crash in 
cludes a photograph of the speedom 
eter at 52 miles per hour, but this is 
not evidence. No charges were brought 
Witnesses say the speed was “‘about 
Oty 

The weather was “clear.” the road 
dry.”” Clifford had a good driving 
record. There was no indication of 
intoxication, 


A news roundup in the March 
Beacon Journal summarized imperson 
lly 
al 


t 


‘Six persons were seriously in 
jured in a bloody week-end of traffic 
accidents in Akron and Summit 
County. 

Dorothy Linderman brings the ac 
count to life I never thought I'd be 
going out on a date and coming back 
in an ambulance 

A bad traffic accident, lasts a long 
long time 


Our Greatest Problem 
From Page 15 


expense, production loss, property 
damage and over-head costs of insur 
ance. And, when you put the “paid” 
stamp on the invoice, you do not 
allow one penny for the incalculable 
suffering of those who were injured, 
those who died, or those who were left 
to grieve. 

We may well find it necessary to 
shift our emphasis from mechanical 
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engineering, or even [rom safety engi- 
neering to human engineering if we 
expect to get at the heart of our great 
est problem. Safety can never become 
a conditioned reflex. As long as in 
telligence is a factor, man must use 
that intelligence to keep himself safe 
in any given situation. He 
of the approaches to our problem 

which I 


€ are a few 


some of them innovations 
anticipate 

First Persistence—in telling the 
safety story again and again trying only 
to dress it in the latest fashion. Our 
issignment is a sales campaign—-when 
we break down sales resistance our 
individual subject has a changed atti 
tude and is ready for safe living. Our 

r | 


message must be modish because we 


eke ee eS Se 


Remember, you don’t take or 
give the right of way. It is given 
you by another driver! 

CLAY CALKINS. 


* * * * * x ® * . * 


must avoid the pitfall that there ts 
anything synonymous between dull liv 
ing and safe living. In this century 
sate living should be a lot more exéit 
ing than careless living although it 
seems to be much easier to be involved 
in an acicdent than to avoid one 
Barred to us are the extravagant claims 
of merchandising competition. Our 
product will neither “wash clothes 
whiter, make the breath sweeter, nor 


filter out the poisons. Our end prod 


uct 1s Only the warmth of inner satis 


pr 
} 


faction which accrues from any jol 
well done 

Research—-into new fields 
of human reaction to determine why 


Second 


people do what they do in accident 
potential situations. In highway safety 
for example, it will no longer suffice 
to determine that the would-be driver 
has the manipulative skills, the quick 
ness of reaction, the vision, the hearing 
and a knowledge of the rules of the 
road. Finally, we must test emotional 
stability in an effort to learn, before 
exposure, how this driver will react 

I have always wondered about the 
nearly four million young men re- 
jected for active service in World 
War II due to psycho-neurotic reasons 
How many of that four million are 
licensed drivers on our highways 
today? If they lacked the stability 
for the tight situations of warfare, 
what do they do in the maelstrom of 
city traffic congestion of in the excite 
ment of 70 mile-an-hour speeds on our 
newest super highways? 


This research program cannot be 


accomplished quickly or easily, and 
once we have reasonable assurance that 
we know what we are doing, I do not 
anticipate that our new methods will be 
readily accepted. After a half century 
in the motor age, one state still holds 
out without a driver license law; in 
another 22 states, vehicles may still 
have a television screen mounted in 
full view of the driver and in fewer 
than ten states has recognition been 
given to the fact that a successful 
driver license examination at age 16 
is no sure sign that the same individual 
is competent at age ol 

Third—Specitic action. In every 
phase of safety our program depends 
ipon something definite to do. Safety 
annot thrive—it cannot even survive, 
on hopeful promises, great expecta 
tions, or vague generalities. Across the 
board—-what we must do and how we 
must do it is the joint responsibility of 
publi officials, organizations and 
groups directly affected in a business 
way by accidents and the general 
public 

In every safety category there is some 
agency of federal, state or local gov 
ernment concerned. It is my belief that 
these public officials should provide a 
full share of the initiative for specific 
action. The other share in launching 
definite action rests with those indus 
tries and professions having an eco 
nomic stake in accident reduction. A¢ 
cidents as a cause of time lost from 
work are a concern for the smallest 
ooperative plant or the largest corpo 
ration. The medical and nursing pro 
fessions, hospitals and insurance indus 
try are all deeply involved in lessening 
death and injury from accidents. In 
times of national emergency the drain 
on blood and bone banks and the use 
of hospital space from traffic accidents 
ilone is a serious threat to security 
Finally, regardless of official or busi 
ness interests, accident prevention must 
win public understanding and public 
acceptance if our whole concept is to 
prevail 

Granting that the problem for the 
reduction of accidents covers the wid 
est possible front and that there are 
logical sources for the initiation of 
action and the carrying out of projects, 
our constant guide must be the fact 
that we are all headed in the same 
direction with the same objectives 
While a human life is a precious com 
modity in our civilization, and while 
we are dedicated to the preservation 
f that life through the reduction of 
wccidents, we should waste very little 
time worrying about who has a neu 
idea, what agency is legally responsible 
or what organization gets the credit. 
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Consolidated Freightways operates 





over 12,000 route miles in 11 states 
Last year, CF vehicles rolled up ap 
proximately 48 million miles as the 
company handled a gross volume of 
more than 23 millions of dollars. All 
this took the cooperative effort of 
1,200 truck drivers and 1,858 units 
(more than a thousand power units) 
working round the clock in all kinds 
of weather and over all sorts of 
roads 

Io make this operation accident 
free takes the most intricate kind of 
team work There has to be good 
preventive maintenance, intelligent 
freight handling and loading plus 
careful driving. And it pays off for, 
in the period 1949-1951 inclusive, 
CF’s accumulative costs per mile on 
accidents were cut sharply almost 
90 per cent. 

For close to eight years, I have 
observed Consolidated Freightways 
rigs on the roads, noted how they 
were driven, chatted with the drivers 
at the coffee stops and, in general, 
took in the operation from the 
driver's slant 

I knew, for instance, that Cl 
drivers like to be called ''Freighters, 
that they have developed special 


View of the Freightliner shops where the company builds its 
own road equipment. Cab-over-engine units have proved so 
successful that about 8 years ago they branched out to serve 
the entire trucking industry by manufacturing them 





Max Jensen, CF's superin J. L. S. Snead, Jr., CF's 


tendent of transportation 


skills in handling their truck and 
trailer combinations. Other truck 
drivers have told me the CF boys 
knew how to thread gears. In the 
parlance of the trucking industry, 
this is high praise indeed. For a 
driver of a Freightliner rig will 
sometimes move through as many as 
15 gears—12 forward, sometimes 3 
in reverse in two transmission boxes 
on the diesel units that operate over 
the western divisions, or over 10 
gear shifts in the single box trans 
missions on the eastern end of the 
CF route. 

You can't come to know any truck 
ing operation by merely watching a 
scattering of drivers on the highways 
or from the curbstone opinions of 
Operators of competing organiza 
tions. This will give you some back 
ground but you really have to see 
CF’s Portland terminal to size up 
this company. 

A tour through the Portland ter 
minal is no job for a guy with 
bunions. The place covers eight city 
blocks but a trip through the place 
gives you a rough idea of what 
makes America’s longest motor 
freight line tick. 


It seemed to me, as I followed 


executive vice president. 





R. E. Doherty, vice pres. in 
charge of administration. 


Max Jensen through this maze, that 
you could lose half the Pacific fleet 
in the vast recesses of CF’s Portland 
headquarters. But the way Consoli 
dated Freightways is run even a 
safety pin seems to have a tag on it 


You can lose a whole rig in this 
complex Operation unless a constant 
check is kept of the vehicle’s move 
ment. And it was a wonderful thing 
to see Ray Runyon, assistant coor 
dinator of local Portland freight, 
spot the rigs in the Portland area 
In Ray's ofhce, a big board is set up 
to show via a series of discs what 
rigs were in Portland, where they 
were and where they came from. On 
another board, colored tea tags 
showed the location at the moment 
of every one of the Consolidated 
Freightways units spread over 11 


states. 


The long finger of supervision was 
evident, too, in the seeming magic 
of Louis Caffar, director of schedule 
dispatch. In the central dispatching 
unit, under his direction, thousands 
of schedules were visible to expert 
aides, who kept track of every load 
which CF had committed itself to 
pick up or deliver. They were racked 
up prosaically on slips of paper and 


There's order here in spite of the congested look. Safety 
factor in truck assembly line is important and workers are 
trained to use the jigs and fixtures which will help prevent 
accidents from happening. 





on clip boards but their movement 
was vital. To it was dedicated every 
waking hour of this expert team of 
freighters 

And, discussed the 
movement ot freight, it was in mo 
tion in Portland and in Seattle 
down the Yakima Valley, in Mis 
soula and Butte, Montana. The big 
rigs were rolling around the Bay 
area to CF’s San Francisco terminal 
and down the long plateau of south 
ern Idaho. In the twin cities of Min 
neapolis and St. Paul pick-up trucks 
were moving freight off the ter 
minal docks and stacking westbound 
freight for the evening haul to keep 
the loads balanced between east and 
west. 


even as we 


And all the while we watched, the 
teletype machines clattered and yam 
mered over nine circuits that hooked 
up every single one of the 59 sta 
tions scattered between Chicago and 
the West Coast 

Max Jensen these 
spots on the big wall map—Twin 
Falls and Pocatello, in Idaho, Ogden 
and Salt Lake City, Utah, Walla 
Walla, Washington—and traced his 
tinger along the red lines of com 


pointed out 


pany routes that moved in serpentine 
fashion across the western half of 
the American Continent. And, as 
Max pointed out, soon the red ling 
will include Los Angeles 

We were amazed to find that the 
trucks run on a timetable. Yes, that's 
right, we brought back a 14-page 
system timetable on legal foolscap 
which listed schedules and routes by 
number eastbound, 
southbound and northbound all 
with departure and arrival times 
listed in a military manner and op 
erated with the apparently effortless 
ease that marks the going and com 
ing of airline flights 


westbound, 


Leland James, president of Consolidated Freightways, looks 
(kneeling), secretary of 
Motor Transport Association, explains principle behind new 
muffler developed after extensive tests at Portland last year. 


on as James Sharkey 


If you ever had the notion that 
trucking is a casual business, forget 
it; it's a profession all the way down 
the line. 


Today's motor vehicle operator is 
a professional, too. He is no mere 
truck jockey. His performance be 
hind the wheel plays a large part in 
the company’s public relations pro 
gram because—to everyone who meets 
him on the highway 
pany. The safe operation of his vehicle 
is important, too, for nowadays (apart 


he is the com 


from humanitarian considerations) the 
difference between a profit and a loss 
sometimes depends on whether such 
operation is accident-free. 

To start with, screening keeps the 
unstable individual 
Con 
solidated’s safety program begins with 
the hiring process in this case the 


accident prone or 
out of the employment picture 


selection of the driver 


Screening includes employment tests 
to determine IQ and temperament as 
well as preference and aptitude. Driv 
er candidates undergo tests on a Bausch 
& Lomb Ortho-Rater, a check which 
shows up a lot of things including 
visual defects. 


It has been the experience of man 
agement that this combination of tests 
will eliminate the unfit. The candi 
dates who survive such screening are 
usually apt students in CF’s continuous 
and consistent training program 


It takes judgment, coordination and 
rhythm to drive the type of equipment 
which Consolidated Fre 
move along endless miles of roads. 
Drivers must keep trip and I.C.C. logs, 
check bills, weights 1 equipment, 
know the truck routes d be profes 
sionals in every way 


reightways must 











They are cour 
careful defensive drivers 
with a knowledge of their own reaction 
time in tense situations and a touch of 


teous and 


of the Oregon “stop tailgaiting 


top cooperation 


finesse in motor gear and clutch coor- 
dination 


A driver has to be a philosopher ot 
conditions and acct 


sorts to meet 
dent producing situations over which 
he may have only a small degree ot 


control 


We were impressed by the training 
given CF freighters. They are given an 
understanding of the reasons for the 
selection of the routes the 
trucks are required to follow as they 
a town or city. They 
know of the company’s desire to co 
operate with public officials and police 
departments in getting the big rigs 
through the towns and cities, quickly, 


various 


enter or leave 


safely, with the least possible noise 


They want to merit public approval 


Every Cl been in 
structed to be considerate of pedes 
trians, to stop behind the crosswalks 
rather than in or beyond them. Satety 
has been so insistently drummed into 


freighter has 


his subconscious that he has developed 
habits and an instinct that lets him 
gauge his speed through traffic signals 
by the pedestrian signals at the cross 
walks which ordinarily change several 
seconds ahead of the trathc signals 
sound like much, but this 
technique makes it easier to bring the 


Doesn't 


equipment to a slow stop and this les 
sens the danger of a rear end collision 
which might result from a sudden stop 


And, along the way as he grinds out 
the miles behind the wheel of his Con 
solidated Freightways rig, he comes to 
be an expert professional driver. He 
just doesn’t get involved in accident 
producing situations and, consequently, 


never gets involved in a preventable 


accident. He’s got lots of company 
for the CF list of National Safety 
Council Safe Driver Award winners 


is outstanding 
To Page 28 


The boys get together with the boss to sign up in ATA’s 


campaign. Max Jensen at the end of the 


table with group of Consolidated Freightways drivers pledges 
They got it, too. 





Grand Award Winner for Cities - 
SHAKER HEIGHTS, OHIO 


From Page 11 


than perfunctory compliance with 
standards. Accidents are reported to 
in extent which tends to embarrass 
the people responsible for contest in 
ventories. In neighboring municipali- 
ties which could be named, an accident 
is not reported as involving personal 
injuries if the participants can walk 
away from it; in Shaker Heights the 
police practically record the incidence 
of hangnails. Similarly for property 
lamage. You don't have to be towed 
away to get onto that town’s property 
damage report 

The accident reports, on standard 
forms, are made in duplicate, one copy 
going to the police file and one to the 
law director. He scans them, not only 
in preparation for the cases on which 
tickets have been issued, but also to 
see whether additional tickets or war 
rants are in order 

Prosecutions for violations causing 
accidents are without exception insti- 
tuted on the affidavit of a police ofh 
er investigating the accident. There 
were 250 such prosecutions in 1951, 
all 250 on the affidavits of officers. Of 
these prosecutions, 233 resulted in 
onviction with penalty 

All drivers suspected of intoxication, 
whether involved in accidents or not, 
ire requested to submit samples ot 
irine for test. Of 26 such suspects in 
1951 only one refused to submit 
urine. (He was later convicted, on 
other evidence, of driving while in 
toxicated. ) 

The city has an agreement for uri 
nalysis with the county coroner's of 
fice, which maintains a laboratory and 
4 competent staff of technicians, and 
of medical men qualified to testify as 


to the sig 


ficance of the analysis. In 


1951, out of 





suspects, 25> were re 
ported on analysis to have such a con 
tent as would indicate their being 
intoxicated. All 23 either pleaded 
guilty or were convicted of driving 
while intoxicated 

Only one man charged with this 
offense in 1951 escaped jail sentence 
He was not a local big shot, as might 
be supposed, (several local big shots 
spent time in jail during the year) but 
a stranger who was returning disap- 
pointed to his home in another state 
from an unsuccessful attempt to find 
lodging for his family in Cleveland 


The Traffic Division maintains acci- 
dent investigation crews, each operat- 
ing in a specially equipped car. Twelve 


26 


men in all are assigned to duty in 
these crews, operating two to the crew. 
All 12 have had special training in 
accident investigation 

Twelve officers of Shaker Heights’ 
5S-man police force have graduated 
trom courses at Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute. In practice, this 
works out so that one of every four 
police officers handling traffic is a 
NUTI graduate. 

Motorists and pedestrians alike have 
come to respect the oustanding skill of 
these specially trained men and _ the 
morale of the entire police department 
has been upped by the good public 
relations resulting from this honest 
enforcement effort 

Among the engineering undertak- 
ings completed during 1951, the most 
important was a free municipal off- 
street parking lot in the principal busi- 
ness area, with a capacity of more than 
100 cars. Another great contribution 
to safety was progress on the program 
of re-lighting the 100 miles of city 
streets with modern street lighting 
equipment. This is expected to be 
completed in 1952 

The Traffic Court in Shaker Heights 
has one judge—the mayor. A Traffic 
Violations Bureau functions under the 
control of the clerk of the mayor's 
court. Anyone charged with a minor 
traffic offense, if he wishes to plead 
guilty, may come into the Bureau, sign 
a plea of guilty, and pay a fine accord- 
ing to a schedule set by the mayor. 
Minor offenses include improper park- 
ing, disregard of stop signs, and speeds 
not more than 10 miles per hour in 
excess of the prima-facie limits. They 
do not include reckless driving, speeds 
more than 10 miles over the limit, vi- 
olations of any kind resulting in acci 
dents, nor driving while intoxicated 

Shaker’s enforcement index pro- 
vides interesting reading for those in- 
terested in statistics. In 1948 it was 
approximately 5; in 1949 it went up 
to 18.9; in 1950 it was 56.1; and in 
1951, 40.77. The 1950 and 1951 fig- 
ures are far above the points of dimin- 
ishing return set by the Traffic Insti- 
tute, but the Shaker officials feel that 
the results justify the ratios. Some of 
the monthly figures approach the fan- 
tastic. In July, 1951, only one accident 
occurred involving personal injury, 
while there were 279 convictions or 
pleas of guilty for hazardous moving 
violations, an index of 279. 

To Page 29 





Coming Euents 
in the 
Field of Safety 


Aug. 24-27, Los Angeles 

American Public Works Congress (Am 
bassador Hotel and Shrine Auditorium) 
Contact American Public Works Associa 
tion, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37 











Sept. 8-11, Chicago 

Twenty-third Annual Meeting of _ the 
Institute of Trathc Engineers (Hotel Sher 
man). For further information § contact 
Midwest Section, ITE, Room 722, 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill 


Sept. 8-13, Chicago 
Illuminating Engineering Society. Na 
tional Technical Conference (Edgewater 


Beach Hotel). 


Sept. 16-18, Cleveland 

Fourteenth Annual Ohio State Safety 
Conference (Hotel Carter). Contact: Carl 
L. Smith, secretary-treasurer, Suite 508, 
2073 East Ninth Street, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio 


Sept. 21-25, Los Angeles 

Fifty-ninth Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Po 
lice (Biltmore Hotel). Contact Edward J 
Kelly, executive secretary, 1424 K Street 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C 


Sept. 22-25, Aciantic City, N. J. 

Annual Meeting of the American Transit 
Association (Hotel Traymore) Contact 
Arthur Baker, general secretary, 292 Madi 
son Avenue, New York 17. 


Oct. 2-3, Sacramento, Calif. 

California Governor's Traffic Safety Con 
ference. Contact W. A. Huggins, 815 
Capital Avenue, Sacramento, Calif 


Oct. 17-18, Chicago 

President's Highway Safety Conference 
(Hotel LaSalle) Additional information 
will be carried in these columns as it is 
announced 





Oct. 20-24, Chicago 

Fortieth National Safety Con 
gress & Exposition (Conrad Hilton 
Hotel). R. L. Forney, general sec- 
retary, National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11 











Nov. 12-13, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Second Annual Greater Cincinnati Safety 
Conference (Sheraton Gibson Hotel). Ken 
neth R. Miller, executive director, Greater 
Cincinnati Safety Council, 1203 Federal 
Reserve Bank Bldg., Fourth & Race Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Nov. 17-20, Chicago 

Twentieth Annual Conference of the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators (Sheraton Hotel). Contact 
L. S. Harris, executive director, AAMVA, 
912 Barr Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS in the. 


field of Public Safety _ 


ee paris | 











Books and Pamphlets 


Accident Investigation. Measure- 
ments and Diagrams, 40p. 50c; Traf 
fic Accidents—What They Are, 14p 
25c; What It Is and Why It Is Im 
15p. 25c. Published by Traffic 
Institute, Northwestern University, Ev 
anston, Ill., 1952 


h tant 
portani, 


Auto Crash Injury Research Project 
Open Door to Trafic Death Control 
Progress Report for 1951. Published 
by Indiana State Police, Indianapolis 

Indiana, 1952 ip 

A Bibliography of Publications in 
the Field of Street and Highway Traf 
fic. Published by Chamber of Com 


merce of the United States, Wash 
ington 6, D. C., 1952 17p 
Better Parkin g I G id Busine 


By Miller McClintock 
M. H. Rhodes, Inx 
Avenue, Hartford 6, 
1952 30p 

Skidding and the Slippery Road 
By C. G. Giles. Published by The In 
stitution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 
in Scotland, Elmbank Crescent, Glas 
gow, 1952. 50p 


Published by 
Bartholemew 
Connecticut, 


Speed Estimates Based on Skid- 
marks. Published by Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill., 1951. 20p. 

The Uproar. Published by Com 
munications Materials Center, Colum 
bia University Press, 413 West 117th 
Street, New York 27, N. Y., 1952. 13p 


Magazine Articles 


A New Highway Luminaire for In 
tersection Lighting. By F. M. Carter. 
Traffic Engineering, May 1952, p. 290 

A Review of Lifesaving with Traffic 
Safety Lighting. By A. F. Dickerson 
American City, May 1952, p. 165 


Traffic Engineering in Sacramento 
By D. J. Faustman. Traffic Engineer 
ing, May 1952, p. 283. 

Traffic Problems in Small Cities. By 
Wilbur S. Smith. Traffic Engi 
May 1952, p. 287 


neering 


Book Review 


Motor Freight Workshop. By Ber- 
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nard Frederick Conroy. Published 

by Exposition Press 386 Fourth 

Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 1952 

250p. Price $10.00 

Motor Freight Workshop is a 
book with plenty of personality and 
opinion about how to handle a motor 
freight terminal and the varied skills 
that make up the average terminal 
personnel. This is not meant to be a 
scholarly treatise but one man’s opin 
ion expressed in colorful phrases and 
sprinkled with personal anecdotes that 
make the book lively and informative 
reading. 

The book was written by B. F. Con 
roy and is sub-titled Proft Control in 
the Motor Freight Terminal.” It is 
based on the author’s 20 years of ex 
perience in the motor freight field 

Among the author's many illumi 
nating remarks about personnel types 
is this about truck drivers: “It has 
been said that the modern truck driver 
is the reincarnation of the old-time 
cowboy of the West. He just likes to 
be going some place sitting down 
It takes a man who knows them to 
handle them properly and get the best 
production out of them 
understands them, who knows when 
to treat them with kid gloves and when 
to use the whip.” 


a man who 


About dock wallopers, two-wheelers, 
loaders, checkers, or just 
plain laborers who, he claims, should 
be called by the more dignified name 
of warehousemen, the author says, 

with few exceptions, most ter 
minal warehousemen are a discour 
They have been talked down 
to for so long, their work has been 
belittled so much, their production has 
received so little appreciation, that it 
is a wonder that any efficiency exists in 
the motor freight terminal warehouse.’ 


stevedores, 


aged lot 


He goes on to remark, “It is sur 
prising how much better a man will 
work if he has been told that he has 
done a good job. Warehousemen, like 
everyone else, like to be told when their 
work has been good—and after re- 
ceiving such appreciation they will try 
to outdo themselves in doing even 
better. 
likes to be told that his work is not 
up to par. Without his realizing it, 


7 
: 
1 
; 


On the other hand, no one 


a man’s spirits sink, and he is discour 
aged. No whip ever devised will 
induce men to do a better job than 
the stimulus of appreciation, properly 
expressed 

The book discusses the rate, billing, 
cashiering, and OS & D departments, 
warehousing, dispatching, loading, 
housekeeping, and many other separate 
functions of a freight terminal describ 
ing the usual weak spots of each and 
how to make them more efficient 


Safety directors will probably not 
see eye to eye all the way with the 
author in his safety 
While the ideas expressed in this chap 
ter are sound, the author seems to min 
imize the importance of a balanced and 
continuous safety program and to com 
pletely ignore various safety techniques 
which are the lifeblood of most suc 
programs in operation 


discussion of 


cessful safety 
today 


Motor Freight Workshop is an 
iuthoritative, challeng ring and thor 
oughly readable book. It is the kind of 
book that can be read with profit by 
anyone and everyone employed at a 
motor freight terminal. It definitely 
belongs in the fleet library. The book 
is published by Exposition Press, Inc 
$86 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
New York and costs $10.00 

—Curis IMHoFF 


Green Cross News 
From Page 19 


cash prizes for the best statement tell 
ing why youngsters should not play or 
stand near a milk truck or ice truck 
Pertinent safety rules for youthful 
pedestrians are also listed, with a spe 
cial appeal to mothers to help com 
mercial drivers protect their children 
This project is sponsored by the Citi 
zens Safety Council and is attracting 
wide attention, according to Manager 


irl H. Roch 


New Youngstown Manager 


Myron E. Prosser of Canfield, Ohio 
has been appointed manager of the 
Safety Council of Greater Youngs 
town, succeeding Paul W 
resigned recently to accept an indus- 
trial post. The announcement has just 
been made by President C. A. Baugh- 
man of the Youngstown Council. Pros- 
ser had broad experience in executive 
and engineering positions with the 
Youngstown power company. He was 
also manager of an automobile agency 
in Canfield 


Goss who 
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Top Hand 
From Page 2 


What does management think about 
ill this? I talked with Leland James, 
president of Consolidated I reightways 
In He didn’t have to say too much 
You could : 


his eyes as he spoke, 


uld see the gleam of pride in 
Consolidated 
Freightways ts proud of the impressive 
number of operators who have estab 
lished records for safe operation and 
made themselves eligible to receive the 
National Safety Council's Safe Driver 
Award—the nation’s highest honor for 
professional safe driving performance 
Is place the great majority 
of ‘freighters’ among the upper third 
of all those engaged in the skilled o« 


ipation of transport operator 


These awarc 


The standards for this honor—the 
NSC Safe Driver Award—-were set by 
representatives of more than a thou 
sand trans} Oortation Organizations from 
coast to coast. They are exacting and 
o be measured by them calls for 
stature and skill in work performance 
That our drivers measured up to thes 
standards is worthy of the highest 


ommendation.” 


Che expert driver knows that no one 
, ] 


in predict every event of a trip. Ir 
iddition to following the instructions 
on his orders, the CI Top Hand is 
trained to do everything common sens¢ 


lictates should be done 


Pro ventive maintenance 1s a mighty 
important part of the Consolidated 
Freightways operation. You can imag 


ne the kind of PM program prevalent 
in an organization with enough me 
inical know-how to build their own 
trucks and trailers. What's more the 
int hous« keeping is such that no 





ody ever dreams of messing up the 
pair pits it's taboo 

CF starts with the sound philosophy 
e factors involving safety 





mn the way are the vehicle, the 
driver the roadway. Consolidated 
has » Say bout the first two 


of these factors ind a safe vehicle is 
i must in the PM organization 


Consolidated Freightways’ wholly 
owned subsidiaries—Howard R. Wil 
liams, Inc., bulk petroleum haulers in 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho, and 
Bert Sanford, In transporting heavy 
equipment intrastate in Washington 


ire also covered by the CF safety pro 
gram 

One reason CF stays prosperous 1s 
they haul just about everything. They 


carry the mail out of Seattle. and if 
you want to move your house furnish 
ings, they do that too. In 1944 the 


Sign Chapter Retirement Plan 





PENSIONS for employees of local chapters of the National Safety Council will be set 
up as a result of a Retirement Income Plan completed recently at NSC headquarters 
with the completion of an Agreement and Declaration of Trust. 


Those signing the final papers included (standing, left to right) R. L. Forney, general 
secretary, and Ned H. Dearborn, president of NSC, and Walter D. Ladd, St. Joseph, 
Mo., representing the Conference of Local Safety Organizations, and (seated) Sheldon 
Weaver, vice president of Northern Trust Company, Chicago, as Trustee of the pension 


funds. 


The plan is modeled primarily upon pension trust plans now operated successfully by 
the American Chamber of Commerce Executives and the American Trade Association 
Executives. These were the first such plans to be set up by non-profit organizations. 

Any Class A (full-time manager) chapter of the National Safety Council may join 
the plan by executing a simple Agreement of Joinder on or after September 1, 1952 
Eligible chapter employees may then become participants if they choose 


i ompany inauguratc¢ d T winw ay Ss, a 
moving van service with special vans 
for moving household goods. There 
was an active market for the service, 
for moving van revenues jumped from 
$55.000 in 1944 to $200,000 in 1950 
and they are on their way to the 
quarter million dollar mark in 1952 

Nothing's too big or complicated 
for CF to tackle. Heavy machinery, 
contractor's supplies, mine equipment, 
etc., requiring especially designed 
equipment for handling, form a sub 
stantial part of the company business 
The heavy hauling revenue had in- 
reased from $50,000 in 1940, when 
it was established, to more than a 
million dollars by 1950 

Know-how——the experience garnered 
from hauling millions of tons of 
freight over endless miles of roads—is 
actually wrapped up and sold by the 
CF organization. Another wholly 
owned subsidiary, the Freightliner Cor- 
poration, builds the trucks and trailers 
that move the CF freight, and sells 
them in the open market as well. 


This year, CF had another honor 
added to its impressive record when a 
Top Hand-—-Allen C. Sagerhorn, 36 
year old driver out of the Fargo ter 
minal, was named the trucking indus 
try’s Driver of the Year in the annual 
contest sponsored by the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc 

One day driver Sagerhorn, the 
holder of a 2-year NSC Safe Driver 
Award was driving along about two 
miles west of Elk River, Minn., when 
he came upon an accident scene, Rodney 
Lenzmeier, of St. Cloud, Minn., had 
crashed his car into a concrete bridge 
and was lying unconscious in the burn 
ing vehicle. Sagerhorn drove into the 
blazing inferno, dragged the youngster 
from the car and saved his life 

Last October, near Hebron, North 
Dakota, in the early morning hours, 
Sagerhorn again came upon a w reck. 
This time he extricated Paul Norman 
from under the wrecked car and placed 
him across the wide engine hood in 
side the cab. The two other injured 
men, Irvin Evans and Kenneth Fix, 
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amen 
\ 


were able to ride in the cab beside 
Sagerhorn. 

He pushed the wrecked vehicle to 
the side of the roadway by nudging it 
with his bumper, then proceeded to 
the hospital where he turned them 
over to doctors and the sheriff, before 
continuing on his run 

Not all drivers get such recognition 
but they all are experts in helping John 
Q. Public when he gets himself in a 
jam. For his reward—in addition to 
the honor of being named Driver of 
the Year—Sagerhorn and his wife will 
get a tour of New York and Wash- 
ington, a trophy and a deep freeze 
plus other prizes. 

When you see a CF rig snugged up 
against the bow of an oceangoing 
steamer or an Air Cargo job rolling 
along some airport strip, you are im- 
pressed with the flexibility of the serv- 
ice. In the motor carrier field alone CF 
connects with 308 other carriers to 
serve 8,000 points in 45 states. It’s 
big business and it takes big men to 
keep it going keep it safe 


Coordinator: A specialist who changes 
regiment { confusion into ¢« rganized chaos 


Send for our catalog on all items 
from “America’s Largest Safety 
Patrol Outfitters’’ 
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Shaker Heights 


From Page 26 

Of course Shaker Heights statistics 
can be astonishing to the uninitiated. 
For instance, the city’s birth records 
show that in Shaker Heights, a city of 
30,000 population, only two babies 
were born in 1951 and none at all in 
1950. A half-hour’s drive along the 
residential streets would convince any 
body that the young Shaker Heights 
matrons are at least as fecund as the 
average. The explanation of these rec 
ords, surprising to strangers but obvi 
ous to one acquainted with the city 
is that the Shaker Heights gals bear 
their babies in hospitals— or try to 
and there are no hospitals within the 
Shaker Heights city limits, although 
there are several very good ones just 
over the line in adjoining municipali 
ties. 

So the enforcement index for any 
one month is apt to be misleading, 
although over a year it tends to even 
out 

The Shaker Heights schools have 
contributed mightily to the commun 
ity’s record. Under the leadership of 


munity command attention. 


approaches. 


bands, Rubber Boots. 


We feature a complete line of safety patrol items. 
White rubber raincoats, available with school, city 
or sponsor's name on back. Long range visibility, ’ 
long wear. Also available in yellow or black. 


“Corporal Digby" available for duty in any kind of OL 
weather. Five feet tall, vivid red, yellow, and black SCHO 


enamel on heavy steel. Warns motorists of schools 


We also furnish the following accessories: Patrol 
Caps, Overseas Caps, Felt Emblems, Patrol Buttons, 
Caution Flags, Rain Wear, Winter Wear, Arm- 


Manuel E. Kuechle, the school direc- 
tor of safety, every one of the public 
schools has instruction in pedestrian 
safety and bicycle safety, and each is 
provided with crossing protection near 
the school house. Fourteen school pa 
trolmen are employed for this purpose, 
and school patrols composed of pupils 
supplement their efforts 


An automobile driving course ts 
given in the High School, with 12 one 
hour periods of behind-the-wheel in- 
struction for each pupil. Thirty-tive 
per cent of the graduates of the High 
School will have taken this course 

The three private schools have com- 
parable safety programs 

The Shaker Heights officials do not 
delude themselves that they have ar 
rived at perfection. Their scanning ot 
their 1951 contest report revealed sev 
eral serious weaknesses; some easy ot 
orrection and some inherent in the 
citys situation as a minor part of a 
large metropolitan area. However, the 
weaknesses are a challenge to do a 
better job in 1952; and the officials 
claim that in the 1952 contest they will 
be harder than ever to catch 


ATTENTION! 


WILL BE COMMANDED by school safety patrols 
if outfitted properly. Make schools in your com- 
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SLOWLY 














Graubard’s 


266 MULBERRY ST. 


NEWARK 2, N. J. 











OPERATION 


SVERYBODY likes a movie, and atten- 

tion-getting Operation Safety film trail- 

ers are a potent weapon tor putting across 
your trathc safety message 


Twenty-four “Minute Movies,”’ each cov- 
ering a separate phase of traffic safety, are 
ivailable through Operation Safety for use 
by local trafhc organizations 


Operation Safety film trailers have a 
variety of uses and are particularly adapted 
for television, theaters, use at group meet- 


ings, and for off-the-job training 


Standard tailpieces give general credits 
to “Your Safety Officials,"” while special tail- 
pieces, at a small added cost, allow for spe- 

credits to sponsoring organizations. 


I'ypical are such titles as "The Dead of 
Night,”” dealing with night time driving 
hazards; “A Lifetime Guarantee,” the story 
of good teen-age driving, and “Deadly 
Odds a trailer that tells the dangers ot 


é€d too tast tor onditions 


Among subjects covered by Operation 
Safety “Minute Movies” are Motor Manners, 
Vacation Driving, Holiday Hazards, and the 
Drinking Driver—-to name only a few 


Ihe August theme Signs of Life’’—is 
d out in a film entitled “Survival,” a 
tory on the importance of knowing and 

highway traffic signs. A second 
Sign Language,” a firm, dramatic 
ling everyone to obey all Signs 

] ivailable 

film trailers, the August 
rgestions for ne Wspaper pub- 
radio materials posters and leaflets, as 
many ideas that have been used suc- 

1 Other communities and may be 

for use by any local traft« 


trailers, both for individual 
trailer r in quantity, as well as a complete 
sample of the August Operation Safety kit 
may be had by writing Bob Shinn, director, 
Operation Satety, National Safety Council, 
125 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois 





TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 
FOR AUGUST POSTING 


THE SIGNS 
OF LIFE 


KEEP] 
=> | 
RIGHT 

| 


one accident 
is one too many! 











NATIONAL SarEetTy COUNCHL 


NATIONAL Bare 


T-9554-C | 25x38 —«*T-9555-B 17x23 


ADVANCE SHOWING FOR SEPTEMBER POSTING 


SLOW 


SCHOOL» 


A a 7 
d Za 
TEACH THEM TO 
ecross af corners 
eobey signals 
elook before crossing 


MAL earery councre NATIONAL Saraery counmcre 


T-9589-C 25x38 T-9590-B 17x23 


POSTER PRICES 


Quantity 25x38" 17x23" 8'/2"xt 1'/2" 
1-9 $0.29 ea. $0.18 ea. $0.09 ea. 
10-99 .23 ea. 15 ea. 05 ea. 
100-999 19 ea. .138 ea. 046 ea. 
000-4999* 17 ea. -102 ea. 034 ea. 


Posters on opposite page are double these prices to non-members 
of the National Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be 
imprinted (at the time of the press run) on any of the featured 
traffic posters of these sizes only: 25x38" and 17"x23". Details 
on imprinting and deadline dates for imprinted orders will be sent 
on request. *Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. 


ANNUAL POSTER ORDERS. Write for special rates. 
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To avoid LANE WEAVERS 
on your right, stay in the right 


hand lane whenever possible. 





NATIONAL 


V-9629-B 17x23 


BEFORE YOU ROLL ’EM 
DON’T JUST LOOK AT’EM 


Ch we ‘ texmieel: 
leavies 
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FLAG STOPS CAN 
BE SAFE STOPS... 
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Nation chalks up worst death record for May in the 
history of travel—3,160, up 12 per cent fr 


year. 


MERICA chalked up the worst 


Deaths for first five months total | 
4 per cent hike from corresponding period o 


vi traffic record in history for May 


3,160 deaths in traffic, 12 per cent 
more than were recorded for May a 


year igo 


The May death total helped bring 
the death toll for the first five months 
of 1952 to 13,810—4 per cent higher 
than for the corresponding period 


last year, when traffic took 13,330 lives 


Travel was up, too, during the first 
five months of the year. Partially com 


plete information showed that there 


om last 
3 810—a 
f 1951 


was 8 per cent more vehicle mileage 
than during the same period of 1951 

Of 42 states reporting May experi- 
ence, 30 had more deaths than in May 
a year ago. 

For the five-month period, 22 of 42 
states had more deaths, 3 reported no 
change, and 17 showed fewer deaths 
The 17 states with fewer deaths were 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


MONTH 1950 
January 2,470 
February 2,190 
March 2,480 
April 2.620 
May 2,750 
Five Months 12,510 1 
June 2,660 
July 3,160 
August 4,110 
September 3,210 
October 4.550 
November 3,230 
December 4,570 
TOTAI 35,000 3 


1951 


820 
450 
.730 
610 
820 


NNNNe 


3.330 
3,070 
4,150 
3,460 
3,580 
4,720 
3,500 
3,490 


7,300 


Minnesota 29% 
Connecticut 27% 
Vermont 27% 
lowa 20% 

1950-52 1951-52 

1952 Change Change 

2,680 + 9% 5% 

2,630 + 20% +12% 
2,730 + 10% 0 
2,610 0 0 

3,160 + 15% + 12% 

13,810 + 10% + 4% 


All figures are National Safety Council estimates. The 1952 national estimate is 
arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1951 to 1952 in the states 
reporting for both years reflects the 1951-52 change in the entire country. Since national 
estimates made in this way become more accurate as more states report, revisions are 
made from time to time as new reports are received for the various months. For this 
reason the figures given above for 1952 may differ slightly from figures for the same 
months which will be published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY. 


The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller, Director, 
NSC Statistical Division 


EH 





North Dakota 16% 
Mississippi 13% 
Kansas —11% 
Maryland 9% 
Massachusetts 8% 
Alabama 6% 
Oklahoma 6% 
Maine 6% 
Oregon 5% 
Michigan 4% 
Delaware 3% 
Montana 2% 
New York 1% 


The higher death total resulted prin 
cipally from the bad record run up in 
rural areas. In contrast with the sharp 
increase in deaths reported by the 
states, 441 reporting cities had 5 per 
cent fewer deaths than in May of last 
year 

Of these cities, 308 had no traftx 
deaths in May. The three largest cities 
were: Providence, R. I., (248,700) 
Hartford, Conn., (177,400) and New 


Haven, Conn., (164,400) 


For the first five months of the 
year, 156 of the 441 reporting cities 
still had death-free traffic records. Of 


these, the three largest were: Little 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1951-1952 
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Rock, Ark., (102,200), Davenport, 
Ia., (74,500) and Evanston, IIl., 
(73,600). 

For the five-month period, 163 of 
the cities had fewer deaths than during 
the corresponding five months of 
1951. The following 21 had popula 
tions of more than 200,000 


Ong 
~ Sz 











p—— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
FIRST S MONTHS, 195! TO 1952 






Ont, 
- 2¢ 





NHS 





MASS. -8 % 
Na 






mo 
Cuamoe 








Per- NOONN. -27 % 
- Decrease centage "J 
City in Deaths Decrease oak ke 
Omaha, Nebr. 11 73% M0. -9% 
Ft. Worth, Tex. il 61% 
Cincinnati, Ohio 17 55% 
St. Paul, Minn. 7 54% NATIONAL 
Rochester, N. Y. 5 50% ESTIMATE 
Buffalo, N. Y. 7 31% MONTHS 
Dallas, Tex. 5 28% 
Birmingham, Ala. 5 28% : 4% 
Toledo, Ohio 5 24% 
Washington, D. C. 6 23% 
Memphis, Tenn. 3 19% 
Honolulu, T. H. 1 17% REPORTS 
Cleveland, Ohio S 16% 
Detroit, Mich. i 130; BB vecreases BB creases on wo cnance LT incomnuete 
Los Angeles, Calif. 14 12% 
Newark, N. J. 2 12% 
> > r 
a aan Calif 4 a vehicle registration death rate were Los Angeles, Calif 2.8 12.5 
Sa » Ss 4 c - 
Oklahoma City, Okla... 1 9% ’ . Philadelphia, Pa. 3.9 6 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1 O% 1952 hie 750,000- 1,000,000 Population 
Chicago, II. 7 4% Reg. Pop Washington, D. C. 2.4 6.0 
: Rate Rate San Francisco, Calif. 3.0 99 
The leading cities in each size Over 1,000,000 Population Cleveland, Ohio 3.3 10.8 
ranked according to motor Detroit, Mich 7 9.3 To Page 3 


group, 


TRAFFIC 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities except for 
Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico and Ohio which are reported 
by registrars of vital statistics. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 





(Figure in parentheses f 
mber of months for whict 
% Change 
Months Deaths 1951 1980 1952 1952 
Re- ical Per te t Pop. Mile 
ported 195 1951 195 1952 1952 Rate Rate 
rOTAI 
U.S 5 13,8 3 ) 4 c (4 
Ala. 5 258 275 272 6% $% 20.2 7.9 (4) 
Ariz . 13 134 128 1% % AS 8.7 (4 
Ark 3 3 % 1% 
Ca { 8 s4 84 7% % 7.8 ( 
Colo 5 109 109 125 0 - 13% 19.5 5.0 (4) 
Conn 5 72 99 108 27 33% 8.6 3.0 (4) 
Del. 5 29 30 26 3% + 12% 21.9 56 (4) 
Fla 397 8 s ¢ + 1% i 8 (4) 
Ga 334 + c 4 1% 4 8 (4 
Idaho 5 61 61 63 0 3% 24.7 5.8 (4) 
Ind 454 438 ‘ ‘0 27 8 (4 
lowa 5 168 211 18l — 20% 7% 3.3 3.9 (4) 
Kans 5 184 207 197 11% 7 23.0 7.2 (3) 
ty 3( s i¢ 1.8 ~ (4) 
La 4 € + c 3 . (3) 
Me. 5 50 53 19 - 6% + 2% 13.0 3.7 (4) 
Md. 5 183 202 179 — 9 + 2% 18.7 6.4 (4) 
Mass. 5 163 178 183 — 8% 11% 8.3 4.5 (3) 
Mich. 5 $62 580 $32 3% + 6% 21.1 5.9 (4) 
Minn 5 142 200 144 29% 1% 11.4 2.8 (3) 
Miss. 5 163 188 198 13% 18% 17.9 7.0 (4) 
Mo 5 375 34 i 4 % + 8 7 
Mont. 5 63 64 57 - 2% + 11% 25.3 6.3 (3) 
Neb 5 1 Rg 4 + 1% + 19% 2 5 (4 
Nev 4 29 H i 15% % 344 (2) 
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DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 
deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
year. Population rates are based on the 1950 census. 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1952 compared 
with 1951 or showed no change. All figures are provisional 
Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
miles of travel 


mileage rate indicates the 
e ated f h state 
% Changes 
Months Deaths 51 1950 1952 1952 
Re Identica 1 to to Pop. Mile 
ported 1 1952 Rate Rate 
{ H 4 ¢ ? 3.4 63 
4 4 c 4 % 1.5 44 (4) 
M 8 « + 2 4 3 
N. ¥ 5 52 756 704 1% + 7% 12.1 5.8 (4) 
N. ( 4 ~ + 1.8 74 § 
N. D 5 41 19 22 16 + 86% 15.7 
oO 1 5 48 % 1. 10% 2 
Okla 5 oC 208 186 6% + $% 21.1 79 @) 
Ore 5 137 144 107 5% + 28° 21.6 3.2 (1) 
| $78 { } c 3 5 
R. I 5 23 23 28 0 18% 7.0 29 (4) 
4 { i ~ 44% 38 3 3) 
Ss D 4 ~ 1 € ~ 4 ¢ 
1 ? s4 i 36 1 
I 84 SN ve c “ ( 
I 87 ~ 3 ( 
V 5 16 22 18 27% 1! 10.1 4.5 (4) 
° 337 y 8% 7.4 (4 
x - 4 . 4 
Va ae ‘ 

X 88 8 t a 
Ww i 38 3 R% o, (4) 
CANADIAN PROVINCES 

B. ¢ i 44 8 % 4 % R 
Man 5 21 23 15 9% + 40% 6.5 
Ont 3 4% + 48¢ 15.3 
Sask 4 18 1 $ 1 go% > 
33 











TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1952 reg- 


Five Montl Reg. [ Dp 


2 Rate Ra 
A REPORTING CITIES ‘ 3 
( I 000 and ) 
1. Detroit, Mich 72 83 81 2.7 9.3 
2. Los Angeles, Calif 103 117 92 2.8 12.5 
I : P 3 
i. Chicago, Ill 170 177 186 4.6 11.34 
N York, N. ¥ i i 
( " ¢ t 
1. Washington, D. ¢ 20 26 28 2.4 6.0 
2. San Francisco, Calif 32 36 «624 3.0 9.9 
4. Cleveland, Ohio 11 49 39 3.3 10.8 
t this I 
4. Balt re, Md 4 4 34 5 12.4 
i Il Ot 
M M 4 
». Milwaukee, Wis 146 17 27 2.0 6.0 
3. Buffalo, N. ¥ 146 23 23 2.2 6.6 
4. Cincinnati, Ohio 14 31 24 2.3 6.7 
" t 8 
Houst Tex i 
i) I 8 
( IV ( 
1. Dallas, Tex 13 18 18 1.6 7.2 
>. Denver, Colo 16 17 20 2.2 8.7 
( Le) | 
Sa A : Tex ; x 
Seatt Wast 4 8 s 
6. Memphis, Tenn 13 16 20 2.9 7.9 
K Cit 8 
8. Newark, N. J 16 17 20 3.0 8.2 
I oO i8 
I a I 8 . 
At ( { 
I K 4 4 
( p V 
P dence, R. I 
2. Rochester, N. Y 5 10 7 0.9 3.6 
3. St. Paul, Minn. 6 13 9 1.2 4.6 
4. Honolulu, T. H 5 6 9 1.2 5.1 
5. Omaha, Nebr : ww mt i232 32 
6. Fort Worth, Tex 7 18 #18 #1.5 6.0 
S N. ¥ + 5.4 
8. Oklahoma City, Okla. 10 11 10 2.1 9.9 
A tie t 0.4 
9. Toledo, Ohio 16 21 15 3.0 12.6 
R 1, Vv s { 
Jacks f i l 
Ww est M { 8.3 
13. Birmingham, Ala 13 18 16 3.5 9.6 
4. Long B ( 3 1 
158. Dayton, OF { 3.8 7 
Mia I 8 4 ’ 
Norfolk. V 
8. Sa D ( x 
( p \ 
1. Little Rock, Ark 0 3 2 00 0.0 
2. Des Moines, la 1 ? 9 03 1.3 
3. Reading, Pa 1 if 3 es 33 


istration death rate which is the number 
per 10,000 registered vehicles on an an- 
nual basis. Vehicle registration figures 
are for the year 1951 and were supplied 
by R. L. Polk & Company. 

Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


















q Mor Reg. Por 
2 1951 Rate Ra 
i. Allentown, Pa. 1 2 OF 22 
5S. Waterbury, Conr 1 3; O8 3 
6. Wichita, Kans 6S 4 O08 4.3 
Trenton, N. J . 6 ? 23-36 
8. Erie, Pa 3 4; 14 
9. Austin, Tex. 5 6 © 8S 3S 
10. Spokane, Wash iil 8 1.5 $9 
11. Hartford, Conn 3 s F 1S 48 
P ia 5 4 
3. Wilmington, D ‘ 
14. Phoenix, Ariz 6 7 5 1.6 13.5 
15. Charlotte, N. (¢ i oil a dae 
Chattanoos Tener 1.7 5.5 
Arlingt Va 3 3 1 
18. Cambridge, Mass 2 3 8 1.7 4.0 
». Br port, (¢ 4 1 
Canton, O { 3 3 2.0 8 
Yonkers, N. Y 3 3 b. 24 4.7 
22. Sale Lake City, Utah 6 18 6 2.1 7.9 
23. Elizabeth, N. J 3 7 7 2.3 6.4 
24. Duluth, Minn 3 x 4 2.3 6.9 
5. Gra apids, Mict ») 4 41 
Sacrament Calit 8 4 414 
A cities in this eg f 5 
Fort Wayne, Ind 5 10.8 
28. Flint, Mich 8 14 13 2.5 11.8 
Pasadena, Calif 3 7 13.8 
Y gstow oO 7 M 
New Have ( i 8 . 
32. Shreveport, La 6 9 2 2201.5 
3. South Bend, Ind H 12.4 
4. Evansville, Ind ‘ 0 11 
35. Corpus Christi, Tex 6 9 @ 5.1 13.5 
36. Tampa, Fla. 7 @ 2 32 3155 
37. Tacoma, Wash 9 19 5 3.6 15.0 
38. Baton Rouge, La s 14 i} 
39. Knoxville, Tens 8 8 8 4.4 15.4 
10. Nashville, Té 14 1 1 4.5 1 
; El Pa Tex ? 1 4.8 1 
42. Utica, N. ¥ 1.8 14 
{ Montgome A 5.3 15.8 
14. Ga Ind 1 1 4 ; 
( p Vil ¢ ( 00) 
1. Kalamazoo, Mich 0 1 3 0.0 0.0 
Jackson, Mich ( 0. 
4. Davenport, la. 0 2 i 0.0 0.0 
i. Evanston, Ill 0 + 3 0.0 0.0 
5. Bay City, Mich. 0 3 1 00 0.0 
6. Sioux Falls, S$. D 0 4 4 00 0.0 
7. Oak Park, Ill 0 1 2 00 0.0 
8. Stockton, Calif 1 7 4 05 3.4 
9. Schenectady, N. Y 1 4 3 06 2.6 
10. Raleigh, N. C. 1 4 3 06 3.7 
11. Topeka, Kans. 1 3 i 6.7 32 
2. Lancaster, Pa. 1 2 1 09 3.8 
13. Pawtucket, R. I 1 3 0 09 2.9 
4. Lynn, Mass Pee 4 
15. Wilkes-Barre, Pa 1 3 1 1.0 3.1 
16. St. Petersburg, FI 2 6 § 10 5.0 
East Orange, N. J 1 l O 34 
8. Mount Ve : £3. 
», Manck ( eG 
» New B ne 0 y 3.3 
21. Covington, Ky. 1 S 3 22.89 
Lincoln, Nebr : 23 £6 
23. Madison, AVis. 2 i 413 5.0 
>4. Richmond, Calif. 2 3 10 1.4 4.8 
5. Brockton, Mass 3 1.4 3.8 
Rockford, Ill 8 14 7.8 
27. Dearborn, Mich. s 7, t4 7S 
8. Cha W. Va 1 ‘33 : 
Greensboro, N. ¢ 2 4 1.5 6.5 
Lansing, Mich 3 $45 38 


size of total vehicle registration — from 
large to small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1952 compared to 1951. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950 


Five Months Reg. Por 
1 1951 19 ’ 














41. Decatur, Ill. , =a 3 16 7.2 
32. Passaic, N 1 2 1 16 4.2 
34. Medford, Mass ® 2 3 26, 38 
34. Binghamton, N. Y 1 
35. Pp } “or > 
36. B Mass = a { 
37. Alexandria, Va 1 17 78 
38. Cedar Rapids, la S.A 
39. Pontiac, Mick ‘as 1.7 9.8 
10. Johnstown, Pa 2 0 118 7.6 
Hl. ¢ bia, S. ¢ 3 1 1 1.9 8.3 
i2. Hamilton, Ohio 2 8 2 19 83 
43. Durham, N. C 7 @ “9 28 67 
i4. Green Bay, Wis 2 1 2 2.0 9.1 
15. Lakewood, Ohio 2 1 1 2.1 7.0 
46. Sc. Joseph, Mo 2 ’ 2°24 62 
i7. Jackson, Miss. 3 6 So 2. 73 
18. Orlando, Fla 3 . 24 969 
All cities in this grour > BR 
49. Cicero, Ill. 2 4 $ 22 7A 
50. Aurora, Ill 1 2.3 9.5 
51. Santa Monica, Calif 3 1 1 2.3 10.1 
52. Fresno, Calif 4s 4 2.4 18.3 
53. New Rochelle, N. Y 0 2.5 8. 
54. Wheelir W. V ( 5 6 8.1 
5. Glendale, Calif 4 12.5 
56. Joliet, Ill ; § 1 2.6 14.0 
57. Albuquerque, N. M 6 8 6 2.6 14.9 
$8. Muncie, Ind Cr Ger or eer 
59. San Jose, Calif 7 4 8 17 
Lubbock, Tex : S$ 2.8 13.4 
Springfield, I ‘ { 3.2147 
Saginaw, Mict > 3.4 15 
3. Charleston, S. ¢ 3 3 3.4 10.3 
4. Racine, Wis . 2 oe ees 
65. Stamford, Conn. 3 9 ¢ $3 37 
Portland, Me 3 1 > 3 9.3 
7. Lorain, OF 3 2 1 3.7 14.1 
8. Columbus, Ga ‘ ‘ 4.0 12.1 
». Sioux City, Iowa 5 3 2 4.1 14,3 
70. Macon, Ga . 3 4 4.1 17.1 
71. Springfield, Mo 5 6 1 4.3 18.0 
72. Alameda, Calif 4 2 3 4.5 14 
73. Waterl« la 7 l 3 4.5 18.4 
74. Springfield, Ohio 2 3 4.5 18.3 
"5. Terre Haute, Ind —_ 4.6 18.7 
76, Atlantic City, N. J 3 5.8 11.7 
"7. Portsmouth. Va < 3 3 5 15.¢ 
78. Winston-Sale £2 2 . 7.5 30.3 
East Chicag¢ 1 l 8 17 
Rg Ha 1, Ind ) 4 8.7 24 
Group VIIE (25,000 to 5 
1. Pensacola, Fla 0 3 1 00 0.0 
2. Mansfield, Ohio o 1 2 00 0.0 
Ann Arbor, Mict ( 0 0.0 0. 
i. Palo Alto, Calif 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
5. Waukegan, Il. 0 1 2 00 0.0 
6. Zanesville, Ohio 0 2 2 00 0.0 
7. Kokomo, Ind. 0 1 2 0.0 0.0 
8. Appleton, Wis. 0 3 2 0.0 0.0 
). Hagerstown, Md ( 3 0.0 0.0 
10. Parma, Ohio 0 1 0.0 0. 
11. Newburgh, N. Y. 0 3 4 0.0 0.0 
12. Rochester, Minn 0 1 0 00 0.0 
13. Bloomington, Il 0 2 1 0.0 0.0 
14. Wausau, Wis ( ) 0.0 0. 
15. Burlington, Ia ( 0.0 0.¢ 
16. Galesburg, Ill. 0 1 1 00 0.0 
7. Ithaca, N. Y ( ( 0.0 0. 
8. Wauwatosa, Wis 0 } 0.0 0. 
19. Rome, N. Y¥ ( ( 0 0.0 0. 
20. Danbury, Conn. 0 1 0 00 90.0 
21. Kankakee, Ill. 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
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22. Fond du Lac, Wis 

23. Fitchburg, Mass. 

24. Bloomington, Ind 
Manitowoc, Wis 

26. Norwich, Conn 

27. Hackensack, N. J 

8. St. Cloud, Mun 
29. Torrington, Conn 
30. Manchester, Conn 
5 Granite i 
32. West Or e, N. J 
33. New London, Conn 
34. New nsingt P 
35, Petersburg, Va. 

36 n n Park, M 

5 Forks, N. lL 
38. Shaker Heights, O 
39. Belmont, Ma 

40. Milford, Conn 
41 orado Spgs., ¢ 
42 W 
43 Y 
44 s, N. Y 
45 
+ y 
’ llings, i 
48. Vancouver, Wa 
iv H nas r nt N ‘ 
50. Beverly Hills, Calif 

l heyenne, W 

San Le ro, ¢ 
53. Lafayette, Ind. 
54. Dubuque, Ia. 
55. Jamestown, N. Y 
Plainfield, ft J 
57. Moline, Ill. 
58. Enid, Okla. 

) ast Cleveland, O 
60. Middletown, Ohio 
61. Council Bluffs, la 

Wilm ton, N. ¢ 

3. Tucs 

4. Ma 
5. Muske 

Ta ss a 
W. Harttord, ¢ 

8. Meriden, Conn 
69. Arlington, Mass 
0. Daytona Beach, | 
71. Waltham, Mas 

Watertown, N 

73. Barberton, Ohio 

i ason City, la 

Strattord, Con 

76. Anderson, Ind 
77. Fort Lauderdale, Fla 

8 gston, N. Y 

». Rapid City, S. D 
80 amd ¢ 
~ Greenwict ( 

x Bangor, Me 

83. Oak Ridg I 

84. Elkhart, Ind. 

85. East Hartford, Conn 
86. Boise, Ida 

8 Lake Charles, La 
88. Fairfield, Conn 

89. Everett, Wast 

90. Highland Park, Mich 

1. Teaneck, N. J 
92. Riverside, Calif. 
93. Warren, Ohio 

4. Great s, Mo 
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CANADIAN CITIES 
Vancouver, B. ¢ 7 10 10 
M trea Q 5 3 
Toronto, Ont 17 20 4 
The Traffic Toll 
From Page 33 
500,000-7 50,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn 1.8 
Milwaukee, Wis 2.0 
Buffalo, N. Y 2.2 
3§0,000-500,000 Population 
Dallas, Tex 1.6 
Denver, Colo yy 
Columbus, Ohio 2.8 
200,000-350,000 Population 
Providence, R. I 0.5 


Rochester, N. Y 0.9 


St. Paul, Minn 1.2 
100,000-200,000 Population 
Little Rock, Ark 0.0 
Des Moines, Ia 0.3 
Reading, Pa 0.6 
50,000-100,000 Population 
Kalamazoo, Mich 0.0 
Jackson, Mich 0.0 
Davenport, la 0.0 
25,000-50,000 Population 
Pensacola, Fla 0.0 
Mansfield, Ohio 0.0 
Ann Arbor, Mich 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Kenmore, N. ¥ 0.0 
Birmingham, Mich. 0.0 
Klamath Falls, Ore 0.0 
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Jail the Drunken Driver 


From Page 17 
different intervals in hardship cases 
Before the offender can secure the 
return of his driver's license at the end 
of the year’s suspension he must com 
ply with Ohio's Financial Responsibil- 
ity Law (Sections 6298-1 to 6298-26, 
inclusive of the Ohio General Code) * 
showing his ability to respond in dam- 
ages. This law requires the offender 
to post with Ohio's Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles a bond or a motor vehicle 
liability policy or cash or securities 
worth $11,000. The cost of the bond 
or the special insurance policy is high 
for the average offender. This require 
ment usually comes as a complete (and 
unpleasant) surprise to the offender 
During the 13 years in which the 
policy of the standard sentence has 
been followed 236 cases (including 5 
women) of drunken driving have been 
before the court 
about 18 cases a year 


This is an average of 


The statistics over the years are in 
The increase is alarming, 
considering the fact that outstanding 
national authorities on trathc 
agree that our standard sentence is an 
effective deterrent. I shudder to think 
what it might be, should we weaken 
ind lower the quality of our enforce 


teresting. 


courts 


ment 

When considering the following rec 
ord, remember that it reflects restric 
tions on the sale of gasoline, liquor, 
the manufacture of automobiles and 
the absence of many 
luring the war years 


young drive rs 


Here is our 13-year record 


cases 


rOTAI 1S¢ it o 
While any study of this record wil 
note the increase in. the 
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number of 
cases heard in the past five years, it 
a parallel increase ir 
the number of out of state offenders 


Two-thirds of the total of out of state 


will also show 


offenders to appear before our court in 
the period shown in the tabulations 
have been before the bar in the past 
five years 

When the figures are analyzed and 


M 


the increase of out of state cases is 
balanced with the reduced number of 
local offenders, it must be admitted 
that this standard sentence is effective. 
We sometimes feel on the way to that 
politically and economically clouded 
summit to which everyone who has to 
do with criminal laws should aspire 

In half of the cases heard in the 
past five years, where out of state 
offenders were involved, the recom- 
mendations of the court that the driv- 
er’s license be suspended in his home 
state for one year have been acted 
upon. We have no record of the ac 
tion of states prior to this period 

In 13 years only six offenders have 
been tried by petit juries. Two were 
acquitted, the last in 1941. In this 
period, the original charge of drunken 
driving has been reduced to a lesser 
one in seven cases (usually, simple 
intoxication). In the last five years 
there has been no reduction in charges. 
Since 1938, a nolle prosecui has been 
filed by the prosecutor or the cases 
ignored by the grand jury for lack of 
evidence in seven instances. There have 
been no drunken driving cases pre- 
sented to the grand jury in the past 
five years. 

All cases to come before the court 
in the past five years have been based 
on informations filed by the prose- 
cutor, and three times he has filed a 
nolle prosecui 

Perhaps the most significant point 
of the study is the fact that there have 
been only two second offenders during 
the entire period. The first committed 
his first offense in May of 1940, for 
which he received the standard sen- 
tence. He repeated the offense in 
October 1944, for which he received 
the standard sentence with the excep 
tion that the amount of the fine was 
doubled. The other second offender 
committed his first offense in May 
1947, for which he received the stand 
ard sentence. He committed his second 
offense in November, 1951 and re 
ceived the standard sentence with the 
exception that his driver's license was 
suspended for two years instead of one 

The policy of the standard sentence 
has worked singular hardships on cer 
tain of the offenders 

Where the offender's employment 
necessitated his driving a motor vehicle 
he has sometimes lost his job. But if 
he has been a valued employee over a 
long period the employer has often 
transferred him to another position un 
til the year of his license suspension 
had passed 


If the offender has had to drive to 
and from his work and his wife or 
some other member of the family 
could not drive, arrangements have 
been made by the court for his trans- 
portation. Where the offender has 
been a salesman, the sentence has 
forced changes. Many wives have had 
to become chauffeurs for a year 

Oddly enough, the results in some 
cases have been peculiarly fortunate. 
In two cases the offenders, after being 
in court, were referred to the proper 
authorities for mental examinations. 
These examinations revealed the need 
for mental treatment of the offender 
which was subsequently obtained with 
beneficial results. 

In one instance where the offender 
was a highly intelligent man of ad 
vanced years, the forced abstention 
from driving an automobile for a year 
and his increasing physical infirmi- 
ties brought about his decision never 
to drive again. His family rejoices 

In several cases the loss of a driving 
job kindled the necessary fire under 
the offender to compel him to look for, 
secure and hold down a better position 
Further, a rather delayed appreciation 
of the economies of cycling as a means 
of transportation has burgeoned among 
some of the offenders along with the 
rediscovery in a semi-rural area of how 
convenient and responsibility-free is 
travel by taxi 

The policy of the standard sentence 
is no perfect solution to the problem 
of the drunken driver. As indicated 
in the title, it is only one attempt at 
a solution. But it works. The fact 
that there have been only two second 
offenders in 13 years is ‘the strongest 
evidence possible that it does work 

The fact that the standard sentence 
for drunken driving effects a substan 
tial reduction in such cases has not 
lessened the critics’ blasts. The one 
repeated most often is that the jail 
sentence should be withheld because 
of the hardship and embarrassment 
to otherwise good citizens. But these 
ritics agree that, if the case is par 
ticularly heinous or a second offense, 
or if the offender has been uncooper- 
ative with the authorities, the sentence 
should be imposed with no ceiling on 
the number of days to be spent in jail 


The charge is made that a jail sen 
tence too often punishes the family of 
the offender instead of the offender 
Again it is suggested that, after so 
many of the better citizens of a com 
munity have served time in jail for 
the offense, the stigma of having been 
jailed loses its color. And these criti 
cisms carry the implication that, in 
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Oklahoma City 
Cracks Down on the 
Unlicensed Driver 


From Page 13 


Mr. John Doe 
1616 Northeast 16th Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Dear Mr. Doe 


During the past week your son, James 
Doe, was observed by a police officer 
driving a motor scooter 

In the event you failed to receive one 
of the circulars mailed by the Oklahoma 
City Safety Council, you will find one 
enclosed. I am also sending you a police 
bulletin issued to all uniform officers 
The two enclosures are self-explanatory 
This program is only designed to reduce 
injury accidents and to save some’ one’s 
life 

Trusting, we have your complete co- 
operation in this endeavor 

Sincerely yours, 
OKLAHOMA CITY POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 
C. A. Scheid, Major 
Director of Trafhc 
CAS: lw 
Encl: 2 
Mechanically, in the traftic office 
when a second violation occurred after 
this first personal warning letter had 
gone out, a warrant was issued for the 
arrest of the parent and he was brought 


stead of acting as a deterrent to others 
who might contemplate or fear com- 
mission of the offense, there is danger 
that it will become a distinction or a 
smart thing. 


There is some merit in these criti- 
cisms. But what community will really 
consider any number of its bigwigs 
as good citizens if they are proved 
guilty of drunken driving on the high 
way? The same arguments might be 
used to eliminate the jail sentence in 
any other crime. The drunken driver 
is a menace, a killer or maimer of the 
innocent and no argument will ever 
place him among our better citizens. 
If it does, the Republic is really in 
danger. 


I certainly would not change the fine 
or the suspension of the driver's li- 
cense. They are rarely criticized and 
the suspension is most effective. The 
fine is justly owed the state for the 
expenses ot prosecution that are never 
covered by costs, and it does act as a 
deterrent in some cases. The suspen 
sion is the one real benefit to the pub- 
lic. If the drunken driver is kept off 
the highway for a year, he will hurt 
no one during that period with his 
automobile. And our record shows 
the chances are that he never will. 
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into court. To date only a few arrests 
have been made 

We could tell several stories of the 
results of this direct mail selling cam 
paign, but I believe a call that cam« 
from a junior high school principal 
pretty well tells the story. He said 

‘It has been very interesting to 
watch our scooter and motorbike popu 
lation decrease. About a year ago we 
had from 35 to 45 scooters and motor- 
bikes parked on our school grounds. 
After this matter was discussed in our 
student, parent and teacher groups, the 
number showing up each morning 
gradually decreased and today there 
are none here.”’ 

Another school man, Lonnie Gilli 
land, director of safety for the Okla- 
homa City Public Schools, Says this 
about the program 

“We believe the schools have 

a responsibility for teaching pupils 

regulations for governing the use 

of all motorized vehicles and also 
to encourage them to comply with 
these regulations. 

“The campaign which has re- 
cently been carried on in Okla- 
homa City in relation to “under- 


age and unlicensed” drivers is an 
example of democratic planning 
and living in a community. A 
problem as comprehensive as one 
of this nature becomes the joint 
responsibility of various commu- 
nity organizations such as pupils, 
teachers, administrators, parents, 
police, highway patrol and the 
local safety council. All of these 
agencies shared in the planning 
and carrying out of this project. 


“We believe that the project 
was a success, because in the 
schools where large numbers of 
under-age drivers were using the 
motorized vehicles for transpor- 
tation to and from school and 
parking them in the school’s park- 
ing lots, none of these vehicles are 
now found.” 


It might appear to some that this 
procedure is ‘the long way ‘round” to 
correct a problem, but it has proved 
to be a diplomatic, democratic, ac- 
ceptable and successful way of getting 
our people to meet us half way and 
help and support us in policing our 


community. 





FEDERAL’S THUNDERBOLT SIREN 


gives greatest range 
and penetration of all! 


Full volume at low as well as high pitch 
powerfully beamed through 360°! 


No other siren serves as well as the Thunderbolt . . . 


8755 South State Street 





whether used as your sole sound protection or as the 
leader of a metropolitan system! Ordinary sirens 
decrease in volume as pitch goes low .. . the 
Thunderbolts volume is constant at low or high pitch 
This superior and ONLY TRULY DIRECTIONAL siren 
is conservatively rated at 126 DB's at 100 feet yet 
has been officially recorded as high as 138 DB's! 
This maximum pitch can be adjusted to provide tone 
of suitable contrast to your local ambient noise 
levels without loss of volume! . . . nor is this terrific 
sound volume affected by the rotational speed you 
choose—2-4 or 8 rpm. Federal's sensational new 
Thunderbolt is in a class by itself. It's the very 
best siren you can buy . . . we guarantee it! 


Write today for comprehensive literature. 


FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, Inc. 


: Federal Electric Company 


Chicago 19, Mlinois 








TRAFFIC LANE 
DUR-O-LIN MARKERS 

The famous DUR-O-LINE Lane Marker, thot 
has done so much to reduce the cost of 
traffic lanes, is now available made of a 
new, flexible, unbreakable plastic. Put 
them down once your traffic lines ore 
bright and clear for years to come without 
further attention! You'll want these new 
Flexible DUR-O-LINE Markers where traffic 
they're just os easy to put down 
on concrete or asphalt as DUR-O-LINE 
Rigid. Write for complete details at once 


DUR-O-LINE Flexible is ae 
DUR-O-LINE Rigid } Same Prices 


is heavy 








WRITE Dept. P for information about 
sample DUR-O-LINE Lane Markers 


TRAFFIC SAFETY SUPPLY CO 


N. E. SANDY BLVD. AT 27TH, PORTLAND 12, ORE. 


and 
GIVE YOU MORE 
DAY OR NIGHT. 


ae for CATALOG 
Wels RULE OFFER 





LAKE SHORE MARKERS 
DIV. OF LAKE SHORE PATTERN WKS. 
654 W.19" ST. ERIE, PA. 














NEW PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers are invited to send in announcements of new products, 
or improved special features. Only items which can be considered as 
“news” to our readers will be published. Additional information on these 
news items may be obtained by writing direct to the manufacturer. It 
will help in identifying the product to mention these announcements. 





Power Steer Booster 


Steering can be easier and, therefore 
safer on trucks, tractors moto-cranes, off- 
the-road and heavy road construction equip 
ment, military and other specialized vehicles 
by means of a new iutomMatic compressed 
air operated booster device. It is known as 
the Power Steer Booster and is manufac 
tured by the Air-O-Matic Power Steer Cor 
poration, 24 Noble Court, N. W., Cleve 
land 13, Ohio. The device can be adjusted 
by the operator at the instrument panel to 
give the desired amount of steering assist 
ance for any load, condition of road, speed 
or any combination of them. The unit is 
compact, self-contained and light weight 
being constructed mainly of anodized alu 


APSCO 
== 





minum. It can be easily and quickly in 
stalled on old or new vehicles without 
altering or removing any part of the steer 
ing mechanism. It uses compressed air for 
its power and only one air line is needed 
The device requires no oiling and cant 
jam or freeze Maintenance cost is low 
because there are no reservoirs to fill, no 
expensive pumps to replace, and no fluid 
to leak away. Driver fatigue is reduced 
considerably by this device in maneuvering 
through heavy traffic, loading or unloading 
at docks, in and out of parking places and 
narrow entries, and on construction jobs 
where the ground is soft, and in sand or 
gravel pits 


Self-Lighting Traffic Torch 


A new self-lighting trafic torch for use 
in trafic emergencies has been developed 
by the Cresset Chemical Company, 202 
West Main Street, Weston, Ohio. Accord 


ing to the manufacturer, the torch serves as 


a warning to other vehicles in the event of 
a breakdown on the road, and at the same 
time provides light for making repairs. It 
contains a solid, odorless filler and can be 
carried in the *car for years until needed 
without evaporating, spilling, or Causing an 


odor. The torches are self-lighted like a 
safety match and will burn for as long as 
two hours. The manufacturer claims that 
neither wind nor rain will put them out 


New Directional Signal 


Yankee Metal Products Corporation, 
Norwalk, Connecticut, announces a com 
plete program of Class A Type I dire 
tional signal sets that comply with all state 
laws and regulations for directional signal 
systems. The complete program consists of 
seven sets for all types of vchicular mount 


ings. The double-face fender lamp with 
amber and red lens is the newest type of 
directional signal lamp for use on trailers 
of more than 80 inches in width. Every 
set is complete with switch, flasher, fuses 
wire, hardware and installation instructions 
Any set is available for either 6, 8 or 12 
volt systems 


Permanent Pavement Markers 


A new, permanent type marker for street 
intersections and safety zones, that elimi 
nates maintenance, has just been placed on 
the market by the National Safety Road 
Marker Corporation of Philadelphia. The 
new markers are circular discs with a 
diameter of 5% inches and are counter 
sunk in the pavement, so they do not creep 
in even the hottest weather. Moreover, 
they are made of the toughest plastic and 
last as long as the road surface itself. In 
fact, they can be salvaged when the pave 
ment is torn up. These white or yellow 
disc markers of resilient plastic can be 
installed without interruption of trattic. A 
fly-cutter drill makes a cavity in the street 
of the exact depth and the diameter of the 
marker. A bonding material is placed in 
the cavity and then the marker is inserted 
and tamped down until level with the road 
surface. The marker is then ironed around 
the edges with a sheet asphalt, which seals 
it into the cavity. After installation, the 
edge of the disc is flush with the street 
surface, with a mild crown of ve of an 
inch at the center. The discs cannot be 
dislodged by plows or street cleaning equip 
ment and will stand up under the pound 
ing of the heaviest traffic. They were de 
veloped after many years of research and 
testing in actual use by Frank J. Farrell, 
widely known for his work in road safety 
devices. One test involved their use on the 
Manhattan side of the Holland Tunnel for 
more than a year 
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Grand Award Winner For States - 


COLORADO 
From Page 9 


pilation we received invaluable assist- 
ance from the Automotive Safety 
Foundation. The coordinated effort 
existent within the Colorado Highway 
Safety Council was also a definite con- 
tribution to the completion of this 
project. 

“Later, using the comparative study 
as a guide, the Colorado Municipal 
League compiled and edited a model 
trathic ordinance for Colorado munici- 
palities in substantial conformity with 
the state’s laws and the national model 
trathic ordinance. The ultimate adop- 
tion and publication of the model by 
the Colorado Highway Safety Council 
leads the way to uniformity in traffic 
laws and ordinances within the state.”’ 

As Averill C. Johnson, state direc- 
tor of revenue and chairman of the 
Colorado Highway Safety Council, ex- 
plained: “There 1s a heavy responsi 
bility on state government to develop 
an official, balanced, coordinated pro- 
gram incorporating the technical phases 
of traffic accident prevention 

“We believe the action program of 
the Colorado Highway Safety Council, 
a division of the state’s executive de- 
partment, has provided the necessary 
leadership for our citizens to partict- 
pate, individually and through organ- 
izations in a never-ceasing program 
nocd at the reduction of murder by 
inotor within our state.”’ : 

Accident Records: Accident records 
furnish the state departments and the 
municipalities with the kind of infor- 
mation needed to combat the trafh« 
toll. The work is done under the 
direction of the supervisor of safety 
plans and training section, Motor Ve 
hicle Division of the Revenue Depart- 
ment. Data furnishes information for 
selective enforcement programs plus a 
great number of traffic accident study 
surveys and reports of definite value 
in public education 


Mark U. Watrous, chief engineer 
of the Department of Highways and 
member of the official committee of 
the Colorado Highway Safety Council, 
emphasized: 

“Under a policy of selective engi- 
neering, the Colorado Department of 
Highways plans ahead to utilize avail- 
able funds to fit improvements to the 
worst sections of a highway into a pro 
gram which will provide the best 
service for the most vehicles in places 
of greatest need, and at the same time 
integrate each project into the proper 
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progression, both as to time and place, 
in the long-range, overall plan 

‘In such selection the Highway Com- 
mission, which allocates all funds, 
makes full use of our annual highway 
sufficiency rating study 

“The Department's program of sign- 
ing and striping highways has been 
augmented. It follows recommenda 
tions of the American Association of 
State Highway Othcials as to uniform- 
ity, and we now are in the process of 
posting speed zones on the 4,000 miles 
of our federal-aid primary system for 
the further safety and convenience of 
the motorist, especially visitors 

“We now are preparing a new Man 
ual on Uniform Control Devices which 
will be an important forward step in 
bringing about greater uniformity in 
the signs, signals and markings on the 
State’s streets and highways. This 
manual is a companion document to 
the State Model Trafhc Ordinance, 
recently adopted by the Colorado 
Highway Safety Council, and will be 
distributed to all incorporated com 


munities and counties in the state.’ 
Colorado's use of accident records 
in the study of high accident locations, 
speed, zoning, intersectional design 
studies, ramp design studies, highway 
program planning, highway illumina- 
tion studies and sufficiency ratings ts 
particularly noteworthy 
Enforcement in Colorado is a co 
operative, statewide business. It was 
rated good enough by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police for a 
first place award in the western states 
and in the enforcement section of the 
Annual Inventory of Trathc Safety Ac 
tivities tied for first place in the 
nation with Delaware. The Colorado 
State Patrol, under the direction of 
Chief Gilbert R. Carrel, worked out 
programs ot cooperative enforcement 
with local agencies throughout 1951 
in complete sympathy with each other's 
areas of responsibilities 
Driver licensing plays a vital role in 
the Colorado accident prevention pic 
ture. This is part of the State Motor 
Vehicle Division, under the direction 
of Charles H. Gunn, chief and vice 
president of the American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
As Chief Gunn put it: “The othcial 
To Page 40 





of conditions. 


Write for our folder. 





THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 

It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD - 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 











TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording en oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 








1. Trafficone Systems: I\lustrated 
pamphlet on the street markers for 
traffic control. Trafficone is a rubbe 
cone with steel-like appearance and 
when properly spaced on streets, high- 
ways, or for barricades, traffic control 
is orderly maintained. Interstate Rub- 
her Products Corp. 

2. “Speed-Watch”: Pamphlet il- 
lustrating an electric speed timer that 
clocks and checks speeding automo- 
biles. Can be quickly set up by any 
enforcement officer at any desired lo- 
cation. International Safety Equip- 
ment Co. 

3. Street, Safety, and Parking 
Lines: Folder describing Florline 
which efficiently makes street, safety, 
and parking lines at walking speed. 
No attachments are needed for this 
one-man, one-handed operation which 
is gravity fed, and makes curved, 
straight, continuous, or skip lines, 2, 
3, or 4 inches wide with interchange- 
able carriages. H.C. Sweet Co. 

4. “Sign Sense”: Booklet illus- 
trates use of “Scotchlite’ Vacuum 
Applicator to make your own reflec- 
torized street and highway signs. Reg- 
ular road crews can operate the appli- 
cators. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 

5. ‘More Effective Police Power’’: 
Illustrated 16-page booklet gives in- 
formation about Police Motorcycles, 
Servi-Cars, Side-cars and their use in 
law enforcement and accident preven- 
tion work. Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 

6. Police Equipment: Catalog il- 
lustrating rubber raincoats and hel- 
mets, web belts, caps, badges, ties, 
flags and other uniform accessories. 
Graubard’s, Inc. 

7. Safety Lane Equipment: Book- 
let illustrating Automatic Brake Test- 
ers, Headlight Testers, Automatic 
Wheel Alignment Tester, for passen- 
ger cars, buses, light and heavy trucks. 
Listed also are specifications, dimen- 
sions, codes and symbols. Veaver 
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Colorado 

From Page 39 

program of the state of Colorado relies 
heavily on the compilat.on, tabulation 
and proper use of accident reports. 
Our Accident Records Section is one 
of the best in the country and is of 
great value to the state patrol in se- 
lective enforcement, and to the state 
highway department in selective engi- 
neering. 2 

“We have been greatly assisted by 
the psychiatric division of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado School of Medicine 
in the re-examination of accident- 
prone drivers and our compulsory 
inspection of afl motor vehicles twice a 
year has been a major factor, too, in 
Colorado's success.’ 

Public information effort is smart, 
news-wise and right on the ball. 

For the past few years the Colorado 
Highway Safety Council has carefully 
organized public information activity 
so that it emanates from practically 
every civic organization within the 
state. State departments have been 
urged to extend initiative and ingenu- 
ity in developing ‘‘news angles” for 
accident prevention publicity—not ste- 
reotyped material — but informative 
stuff, packed with human interest and 
usable statistics. 

State safety organization in Colo- 
rado is a cohesive, active civic force. 
Its core, aside from the official state 
departments and the statewide official 
organizations, is the Colorado High- 
way Safety Council, which, teamed up 
with such agencies as the Colorado 
Municipal League, promotes maximum 
participation by other agencies in the 
state to cut traffic accidents. 


Leadership Can Solve 
the Parking Problem 
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From Page 


needs and, through the facts developed, 
helps private ente rprise. And certainly 


the many cities which provide lots or 
war garages are in the parking 
usiness. 

Possibly we place too much emphasis 
on the word “‘business.”” Cities provide 
or guide a variety of services which are 
of general concern. Many of these 
services are called public utilities. No 
one questions the city’s job of con- 
structing and maintaining streets. 


Some cities have elected to apply the 
benefit district or special assessment 
method, in several cases at the insist 
ence of businessmen. Others have 
turned to revenue bond financing, per 
haps with curb meter revenues placed 
in the pool along with revenues from 
parking lots or buildings. Others have 
elected to finance parking with general 
revenues. Others have found the an 
swer by aiding private enterprise or 
doing the job jointly 


There is still much to learn about 
handling this strictly 20th century 
problem. Municipalities and private 
enterprise alike have long been faced 
with the joint problems of how to fi- 
nance off-street parking and what effect 
parking, or the lack of it, has upon 
property values and retail trade. Two 
current activities are attempting to 
provide information on these basic 
questions. One is a forthcoming pub- 
lication by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, of the book, 
“Parking——How It Is Financed,” which 
was prepared with the aim of provid- 
ing basic information on each method 
of financing and important variations 
of methods which have been used. 
Twenty-five carefully selected case 
studies are described along with spe 
cific information on what factual tn- 
formation is needed to undertake a 
parking project. 

The other activity is research being 
undertaken by the Highway Research 
Board into the fundamental questions 
of the effect of parking upon com 
munity economy. This study is being 
financed by the automotive and petro- 
leum industries, through the Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation and is being 
carried on currently in the Universities 
of Washington, California, Ohio and 
Michigan. The U. S. Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads is providing valuable staff 
assistance to the advisory committee of 
businessmen, officials, realtors and 
property owners appointed by the Re 
search Board to guide the project. 


I believe that, if we are to solve 
this municipal headache, we must look 
to cities to take leadership in solving 
or helping private enterprise to solve, 
the serious problem of where to park. 
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O. R MARINES’ LIFELINE to the sea 


was in danger. A Communist force of 4.000 men 
had seized the key hill overlooking Hagaru-ri in 
the desperate Chosin Reservoir fighting. The hill 
had to be taken. But there were no combat forces 


available to make the fight. 





Lieutenant Colonel Myers. then a major, rallied 
together clerks. cooks, and other service personnel, 
and led a makeshift unit of 250 men in an assault 
up the snow-covered 600-foot hill. Lacking combat 
officers and non-coms, Colonel Myers ranged the 
entire attacking front, leading his outnumbered 
forces upward in the face of murderous fire con- 
centrated on him. After 14 hours of bitter struggle, 
the enemy was routed, the hill captured, and the 


route to the sea secured. Colonel Myers says: 


“When a handful of men can help turn the tide 
of history, just think of the invincible strength of 
150 million people working toward a common goal 
—asecure America! That’s what you, and millions 
of people like you, are accomplishing with your 
successful 50-billion-dollar investment in United 


States Defense Bonds. 


“Peace doesn’t just happen—it requires work. 
Our troops in Korea are doing their part of the 
job. You’re doing yours when you buy United 
States Defense Bonds. Together, we can hammer 


out the peace we're all working for.” 
* * * 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E Bonds bought 
after May 1, 1952 average 3% interest, compounded 
semiannually! Interest now starts after 6 months and is 
higher in the early years. 2) A// maturing E Bonds auto- 
matically go on earning after maturity—and at the new 
higher interest! Today, start investing in better-paying 
Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank! 





Lt. Colonel 
Reginald R. \lyers, USMC 


Medal of Honor 





AG. 


Peace is for the strong! bor peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 








ow about savin 


10000 liv 


this year? 


A Safety Lane® includes a 
Weaver Headlight Tester 
a Weaver Automatic Brake 
Tester, and a Weaver Wheel 
Alignment Tester 


Have all cars officially checked at regular intervals on 


WEAVER Sapey Lane equipment 


The National Safety Council estimates that of vehicles was voted by the State, and all 
more than 35,000 persons lost their lives as__ vehicles were checked on Weaver Safety Lane 


the result of motor vehicle accidents in 1951. Equipment—traffic deaths fell off more than 
The situation is tragic and terrifying. But, 30% the first year of operation. 
something can be done about it. At least 


10,000 lives can be saved if enough cities and Records prove that where vehicles are 

states adopt compulsory inspection of motor regularly inspected on Weaver Safety Lane 

vehicles. Equipment, the number of traffic accidents is 
In New Jersey, where periodic inspection substantially reduced. 


Consult Weaver today about establishing a vehicle safety inspection program for your city or state 


* 
Safety Lanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





